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‘| sustained the objection to the consideration of the: indirect 
THE ALABAMA QUESTION. claims; but if the contention of the American agents 
HE Government exercised, as had been expected, a sound | had been successful, the scope of the reference would ‘have 
T discretion in declining to produce the incomplete Ameri- | been unduly extended. It would be discourteous to the 
tan correspondence. ‘The questions asked by Mr. Disraeti | American Government to assume that it authorised its agents 
and Mr. Horsman were intended as a warning that Parlia- | to prefer a claim which it knew to be not’ only baseless, but 
ment has more confidence in the good intentions of Mr. | extraneous to the Treaty. When Mr. Fish suggests that the 
Guapstoxe and his colleagues than in their diplomatic | Tribunal shall decide the preliminary issue of jurisdiction, 
adroitness. Mr. Guapsrone’s assurance that any change of | he must be supposed to think it possible that a decision 
icy will be communicated to Parliament seems to imply | would be given in his favour. An agreement to refer 
that the Government adheres to its own interpretation of the the question whether a certain subject-matter shall be 
Treaty; but in that case the answer to Mr. Fisn’s despatch | included in a reference is itself a referencéof the’ substan- 
can have been little but a courteous formality. The main | tial point in dispute. The English mation would’ never 
result of previous negotiations has unfortunately passed | have consented to allow » any; arbitrator\to) determine 
beyond the stage of anxiety and doubt. There is a fatal dis- | whether a monstrous and preposterous claim for the expenses 
crepancy of opinion or of policy between the two Govern- | of a civil war in a foreign country should bé submitted to 
ments; and the time appointed for the commencement of | arbitration. The offer to limit the maximum amount of 
proceedings at Geneva will have been reached before another | damages, if it has really been made directly or. indirectly by 
communication can have been received from Washington. | the American Government, would in no degree meet the 
The cumbrous constitutional arrangement which disables the | objection, although the offer of a receipt in full on the con- 
Executive Government of the United States from making any | tingent payment of four or five millions would conclusively 
binding arrangements with foreign Powers proved fatal to | prove the unfairness of demanding in a formal Case a hundred 
the Revervy Jounson Convention ; and probably it will serve | times the amount. If England had been even in the smallest 
asa pretext for declining any concession of the point in dis- | degree responsible for the prolongation of the war, the 
pute; yet it must be remembered that the rupture of the | liability would not have been represented by a trifling sum. 
Treaty will have been exclusively caused by the acts of the | It is absolutely necessary to repudiate, independently of the 
PresipeNt and his Cabinet. Having ratified the Treaty, the | amount involved in any demand, claims which might hereafter 
Senate had finally discharged its functions, nor could it have | be drawn into a fatal precedent. As a Belgian writer has 
exercised any control over the composition of the American | lately remarked, the admission of the American demand 
Case. It has been too hastily assumed that General Granr | might encourage ruinous exactions on the part of any powerful 
and Mr. Fis have been hampered or influenced in their recent | belligerent against a petty State. As the proposal is on all 
deliberations by a consciousness that the course which they | grounds inadmissible, it is almost unnecessary to observe 
“night adopt would be subject to the revision of the Senate. | that a proposed limitation of damages would, unless it had 
On the contrary, it would have been competent to the Presi- | been clearly expressed, have probably caused fresh misunder- 
pent at his discretion to modify the Case in such a manner as | standing. The Commissioners, the whole English nation, and 
to remove all objection on the part of England. Some of the | nine-tenths of the American’ people, implicitly believed that 
soundest politicians and best jurists in the United States have | hostile feeling had been finally appeased by the English apology, 
expressed the opinion that the English interpretation of the | and by the large concessions involved in the Treaty; yet all the 
Treaty and the English version of the preliminary discussions | time Mr. Bancrorr Davis, who had been Secretary of the 
are substantially correct; and the supporters of the American | Commission, was composing an inflammatory denunciation 
Government have, with few exceptions, admitted that the de- | of successive English Governments, and his colleagues and 
mand for some hundreds of millions was absurd and scarcely | superiors approved of the attempt to earn domestic popularity 
serious. It isnot known that any American has recommended | at the expense of international courtesy and good feeling. It 
the simple course of withdrawing an unjust or an insincere pre- | is at least possible that, if the English Government had been 
tension; and there can be no doubt that the Presrpent is | induced by vague professions of moderation to enter on the 
sustained by popular opinion in his determination to maintain | reference, the bitterness and the extortionate spirit displayed 
ademand which was perhaps in the first instance incautiously | in the Case would have been once more exhibited by the 
advanced. It is not likely that the question of responsibility | American counsel. 
will at any time be raised between the Executive Government | _ It has lately been the fashion to protest against any further 
and the Senate. If the matter had been referred to the | discussion of the substantial merits of a controversy which will 
Senate, the decision of the Presipent would have been con- | evidently not be settled by agreement; but in most disputes 
firmed; but the Case and the refusal to alter the Case pro- | there isa right and wrong; and it is scarcely fair that the 
ceed exclusively from the Cabinet. Some American journals | party who is wholly blameless should voluntarily place himself 
endeavoured to justify the conduct of their Government by | on the level of his adversary. It is perfectly true that the dis- 
referring to Mr. GLADsToxe’s strong expressions of opinion on | cussion cannot profitably continue for ever; but while public 
the construction of the Treaty. The violent and discourteous | attention is fixed on the failure of the Treaty, it is expedient to 
language of the Case, consistently maintained through a volume | remember that England has been unwillingly forced to 
of five hundred pages, has never provoked disapproval in the | abandon the hope of a friendly arbitration and a final award. 
~ United States. The Americans have lately spoken with complacency of their 
The suggestion that the meaning of the Treaty should be | own temperate language, and of the general absence of excite- 
submitted to the arbitration of the Geneva Tribunal was | ment; but the document which has caused the whole mischief 
equivalent to a proposal that the English objection should be | was conspicuously intemperate, and not the smallest provocation 
Withdrawn. If the reference had proceeded in the ordinary | has at any time during the controversy been offered to the 
course, it would have been in the power of the English | American Government or nation. The strong feeling which 
counsel at any time to raise a plea as to the jurisdiction. It was | was caused in England by the publication of the American 
im such a form that the arbitrators at Washington lately con- | Case was not disproportionate to the occasion; but the 
sidered and rejected the claim of the Confederate holders of | question has been exclusively discussed on its merits, some- 
Cotton bonds; and the Geneva Tribunal might probably have | times with even an unreasonable assumption of candour. Neo 
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serious attempt has been made by American writers to answer 
the conclusive arguments which have been founded on the 
construction of the two phrases of “ Alabama claims” and of 
“fan amicable settlement.” The indirect demands were to 
‘be abandoned in the event, not of a particular form of ami- 
cable settlement, but of an amicable settlement in general, 
and shortly afterwards the Treaty itself was formally de- 
scribed as anamicable settlement. The definition of the claims 
“ generically known as the Alabama claims ” is still more con- 
elusive. No claims for indirect damages had at any time been 
preferred by the United States, while the direct claims of pri- 
vate citizens were from the time of Mr. Sewarp downwards 
generically known as the Alabama claims. Mr. Sumner, who 
invented the indirect demands, preferred them in his notorious 
speech as consequences, not only of the depredations of the 
cruisers, but also of the alleged unfriendliness of the English 
Government, as shown in the recognition of Confederate belli- 
gerency, and in other acts throughout the whole course of 
the war. Mr. Sumner’s speech, delivered in Secret Session, 
was only published by the special permission of the Senate, and 
even if it had asserted any Alabama claims, it could not have 
been officially brought to the notice of the English Government. 
The demand has never been reproduced in any public docu- 
ment before the publication of the recent Case, except in Mr. 
Fisu’s despatch to Mr. Mot ey, in which the Secretary of Stare 
expressly declared that he preferred.no claim of any kind. It 
is absurd to attribute to the Commissioners the impropriety of 
describing as known claims, claims which were diplomatically 
unknown to both parties to the Treaty. 

It is not known whether the English Government has taken 
the precaution of preparing a counter case to be used in the 
improbable contingency of a settlement of the preliminary 
differences. If such a document should by some unforeseen 
accident be required, it will probably have been framed in the 
lawyer-like and dispassionate tone of the original English 
Case. It would be undignified and indiscreet to reciprocate 
the passionate rudeness of the American ts; nor is the 
‘temptation to recriminate likely to affect the minds of English 
lawyers. It will be necessary to avoid any notice of those 
parts of the American Case which relate to matters not within 
the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. An argument, however 
conclusive in answer to an irrelevant claim, might by astute 
‘opponents be construed into an admission that it was material. 
In fact the original English Case is, like Lord RusseLi’s 
letters to Mr. Apams, almost too forcible in its demonstration of 
the groundlessness of the American demands. It would scarcely 
be desirable, after all the concessions which were made at 
Washington, to irritate the American people by a complete 
disappointment of their expectations. A belief in the justice 
of the demand for consequential damages was probably con- 
fined to the followers of Mr. Sumner and to other inveterate 
enemies of England, but there is no doubt that the entire 
nation, not having studied international jurisprudence, is 
convinced that the direct claims on account of the Alabama, 
and perhaps of one or two other vessels, were morally or 
legally just. No Englishman would have been disappointed if 
the less unreasonable expectations of the American people had 
been satisfied by the decision of the Tribunal. It is the fault 
of the Government of the United States that the whole trans- 
action has, against its own wish, been rendered abortive. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PARIS INSURRECTION. 


XACTLY a re has passed away since a knot of obscure 
men found lves by a great chance, and to their own 
infinite surprise, the absolute masters not only of Paris, but of 
all the forts of Paris except Valérien, of 2,000 cannon, 450,000 
muskets, innumerable stores, and 260,000 armed men, who, if 
they had not learnt to fight, had at least learnt to ramble about 
with a gun in their hands for fifteenpence a day. For more 
than two months these obscure men, or such as they, had Paris 
at their mercy. After they were subdued, Frenchmen were 
naturally very anxious to know how so strange and monstrous 
a thing could have happened, and an elaborate inquiry was 
instituted by order of the Assembly into the history of the 
insurrection. Three volumes have been issued by the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and the volume containing the evidence on 
which the Report was founded is one of the most instructive 
and entertaining public documents of modern times. M. 
‘Turers, Marshal MacMauon, General Vinor, General D’Av- 
RELLE, JULES Favre, Picarp, Ferry, several Mayors, succes- 
sive Prefects of Police, and a host of minor persons gave their 
evidence, and although they in some measure contradicted 
each other, the witnesses furnished quite enough materials to 


enable the reader to deduce a tolerably clear notion how it 
that the insurrection succeeded. It was indeed the fruit, the 
inevitable fruit, of the siege. M.JuLEs Favre declares that he 
always thought the fortifications of Paris a mistake, because no 
military advantage which they might secure could compensaty 
for the evil effect of shutting up two millions of persons ing 
state of famine, excitement, and exhaustion. Every single per. 
son, high or low, who had anything to do with the Government 
of Paris from the 4th of September to the 18th of March de. 
clared that he had been from the first sure that a crisis mugt 
come sooner or later. The Jacobins, the Communists, the Inter. 
national, had all something to do with the insurrection; but 
it was the siege that really produced it. The National Guard 
under the Empire had a nominal strength of about 60,009 
men; but it had never been trained, and had no organization, 
When the Prussians drew near it was suddenly determined that 
this faint, incoherent body should receive an indefinite expan- 
sion. Twenty-five thousand gaol-birds were admitted into itg 
ranks. Arms were distributed to all who liked. Those who werg 
the most audacious elected themselves commanders. But at first 
the front ranks of the force were filled by men of station, cha- 
racter, and enthusiasm, who really fought hard when permitted, 
were zealous in their duties, and kept down the rascals. But 
degrees the worst elements began to attain the mastery. It ig 
true that order was outwardly maintained until the capitula- 
tion, but the seeds of evil had been sown. A fatal separation 
had grown up between the respectable men who did their 
duty and fought for their country and the unrespectable men 
who liked being fed without working and being soldiers with. 
out fighting. Not that these latter were cowards, but th 
had peculiar views of what was due to themselves, 
manufactured bombs secretly, they announced that they had 
other enemies nearer home than the Prussians, they de- 
nounced the Government of National Defence as the blackest 
of traitors. On the 31st of October these men, enraged by the 
news of the fall of Metz, attempted to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and very nearly succeeded. But they were put down 
for the moment by the partisans of order, although the 
Government was terribly weakened by the contest. Some of 
its members had undoubtedly made, in some very unofficial 
way, a bargain that no great harm should happen to the 
insurgents. There was, however, a section of the Govern- 
ment which wished to show firmness, and a large number 
of the leaders of the insurrection were arrested. But 
the Government was afraid to treat them as guilty. It 
discharged those who had friends; it kept in prison, but 
did not bring to judgment, those who were judged 
more dangerous. There were many men of courage and sense 
in positions of some authority, but they were not backed 
up; and General Trocuu was as unsuited a man to his 
position as could have been found for the place. As one 
witness epigrammatically put it, he had just the wrong belief 
for Paris; he did believe in Gop, and he did not believe in 
the possibility of resisting the Prussians. He was pious, but 
he was a failure, and was conscious that he was a failure. 
When the fatal end came he was the most unpopular man in 
Paris; and when his reign came to a close, all government of 
every sort was hated and despised. 


After the negotiations for the armistice had been com- 
menced in the last week of January, the question was keenly 
debated whether the National Guard should be disarmed 
or not. M. Joes Favre on one occasion begged pardon 
of Gop and man for not having agreed that the Guard 
should be disarmed. But when he appeared before the 
Committee, he had to own that this was a mere flower of 
rhetoric. The truth was that it was entirely impossible 
for the authorities in Paris to disarm the National Guard. 
Prince Bismarck insisted that only 12,000 troops should retain 
their arms. ‘These troops had to devote all their energies to 
keeping the city tolerably quiet while the Germans entered, 
and could not possibly have disarmed a quarter of a million of 
National Guards. It is not true that Prince Bismarck offered 
to disarm the National Guards. He did not wish to mx 
himself up with a difficult and dangerous business. What he 
did say was, that he thought he knew how to disarm them if 
it was necessary. His plan was simply to break off the 
negotiations, continue to starve Paris, which was then at its 
last extremities, and order the German troops to give a piece of 
bread to every Frenchman who brought him a gun. This 
was probably neither said nor taken seriously. It was 
merely a mode of expressing the thought that it was a very 
difficult matter to disarm the Guard, which was 
through the city, and could not be got at without m 
risk. The entry of the Germans was the signal for the 
seizing of the cannon, which was at first done without any 
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sinister design; but. then, when the disaffected found 
strength this incident had given them, they would 

let the cannon be restored, although they affected to enter 

into arrangements with the Government for giving them up. 
‘ng the six weeks that intervened between the ratification 
ace and the 18th of March Paris was drifting faster into 
day by day. General Ciément Tuomas resigned the 
ership of the National Guard, as he despaired of being 

sble to keep up the semblance of authority. General 
pAURELLE was appointed to the post, but when he attempted 
to get his force into something like order, he found that. his 
chiefs of battalions obeyed some secret authority and disre- 
ed his orders, The moment peace was signed, the mass 

of regular troops, marines, Mobiles, and so forth, who had 
formed the Paris army, claimed to be sent home. The 
Germans permitted the number of troops kept with arms in 
Paris to be raised to 40,000; but there was not a sufficient 
number to be got, and those that were sent as reinforcements 
were utterly untrustworthy. The orderly part of the National 
Guard, and the best friends of the Government, took imme- 
diate advantage of the raising of the siege, and some 60,000 
of them, according to the calculation of M. Tu1zrs, were thus 
absent when the time of trial came. ‘The soldiers were either 
bullied or seduced by the mob, and the agents of police ran 
about in terror, pursued by those whom they had been sent 
to pursue. At length it was agreed to take, at all risks, some 
steps to terminate a state of things so disgraceful and so 
dangerous. On March 20 the Assembly was to meet at 
Versailles, and in order that the Government might not seem 
to have entirely forfeited its position, it determined that a 
bold attempt should be made on the early morning of the 

18th to carry off the cannon from the heights of Montmartre. 
The attempt failed, and unfortunately it was conducted by 
aman who never had the slightest hope of its. success. 
General Vinoy obeyed orders, but he thought the orders he 
ed were the orders of madmen. Two hours, as is well 
known, elapsed after the troops had got possession of the 
cannon before any horses arrived to take them away. General 
Vivoy asserts that if the horses had been there they could not 
have been of any use, as the cannon had to be dismounted 
before they could be dragged off; if they had been carried off, 
they would have taken so long to get through the streets that 
the populace would have easily stopped them on the way; if 
these cannon had been removed, there were as many more in 
Belleville and Pére Ja Chaise; if Montmartre had lost its 
cannon, it could easily have replaced them from the ramparts. 
These are only the excuses of a man who was sent on an 
erand which he did not fancy; and General Le FLo, the 
Minister of War, did not hesitate to declare that the blame 
of the failure lay at the door of General Viyoy. A few hours 
afterwards, however, General Vinoy rendered a service to 
France which may well outweigh all his shortcomings. M. 
TuiERs gave positive orders that the army should retire to 
Versailles, and that all the forts should be abandoned. He 
made no exception, and on Sunday the 19th, when he 
was earnestly pressed to retain Valérien, he stoutly re- 
fused. At one in the morning, between Sunday and 
Monday, General Vixuy made his way into the bed- 
tom of M. ‘Tuirers, and did not leave until he 
got an order for the re-oceupation of Valérien. Had 
this not been done, the Assembly and the tiny army. of 
Versailles and the Government would all have been at the 
mercy of the insurgents. By so narrow am accident, and in 
spite of the man on whom its hopes of safety rested, was 
France spared from a catastrophe which would have increased 
tenfold the dangers that flowed from the abandonment of 
Paris. Fortunately the leaders of the insurrection were not 
in the least prepared for their own success. They were 
stunned and stupefied by the luck that had befallen them. 
The insurrection was not under any guidance. The Jacobins, 
the Communists, and the International successively contributed 
the elements of something like an authority; but there had 
been no previous preparation for the action necessary under 
circumstances that actually oceurred. General Trocau 
and Admiral Saisser firmly believed, and probably still be- 
lieve, that the devilry of Brsmarck was at the bottom of 
the whole affair, and that the anarchy of Paris was skilfully 
contrived by the lavish use of German gold. But M.Turs and 
M. Juues Wavue derided such wild theories, and found quite 
enough in the madness of the siege, in the hatred of classes, 
the cessation of labour, and the demoralization of the 
soldiers to. account for what had happened. The general 
conclusion to which the evidence points is, that the insurrec- 
tion, and its wonderful, if temporary, triumph, were mainly due 
to these causes, and that the action of the more violent dema- 


gogues and of the Secret, Societies was, only a secondary . 
cause. That the wrath of the defeated Communists and the 

operations of the International may be for a long time to. 
come a source of apprehension to every French Government. . 
is highly probable; but the circumstances under which the.. 
insurrection of the 18th of March assumed such gigantic - 
proportions can never, in all likelihood, occur.again. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE’S MOTION. 


hve proceedings of the House of Commons on Tuesday . 
last have in one. sense afforded Sir C. DILkE an. unde-. 
served and unexpected triumph. Under hich. 
he hasassailed, the Government is. really ini by am) 
Assembly which has often contrasted its. own calm and digni-. 
fied demeanour with the upstart bodies which. have in foreign, 
countries been formed after its pattern. English. critics habi- . 
tually ridicule with injudicious. freedom of speech the dis-: 
orderly episodes. which occur from time to time, in the. debates. . 
at Versailles; but it is. not recorded that. either the most. 
bigoted Legitimists or the wildest Republicans are in the. 
habit of enlivening their discussions by imitating the crowing 
of cocks. It was right and natural. that Sir 
motion should, in remembrance of his speeches at.Newcastle 
and other places, be. received with marked. disfavour; and it. 
was for the House to decide whether the Ministers should be. 
required to answer his statements, or encouraged. to refuse all. 
inquiry as unnecessary and indecorous. In either case the, 
division which eventually occurred would have operated as a. 
significant rebuke to a presumptuous agitator. It is a subject. 
for regret that the ill-judged levity and rudeness of a certain . 
number of members should, not indeed have justified Sir C... 
Duke, but have placed the House in the wrong. On such. 
oceasions it is unfortunately in the power of a few young and. 
inconsiderate persons to discredit the Assembly in which they — 
hold an ordinarily humble position. The repeated attempts. 
to count the House out could only have been excused by suc- - 
cess, and even at the best an irregular attempt to terminate. 
the debate would have been injudicious. The motion for . 
excluding strangers might have been supposed by a stranger 
to convey an undeserved compliment to the » whose: 
feeble vehemence could otherwise not have been considered 
dangerous. It is true that Sir C. Dmxke was allowed to 
complete his tedious statement without serious, interrup- 
tion; but when Mr. Guapstong had. coneluded. his. answer, 
Mr. Auseron Herpert’s little paradoxes and platitudes ought. 
to have been tolerated, not on, account of their value, but from. 
respect to the dignity of the House, It was not necessary to 
listen, or even to be present, during his oration; and at its. 
close the House could have proceeded to a division. When a 
political fanatic proclaims opinions which he knows to be dis-. 
tasteful or offensive, his object is attained if his opponents 
imply by their conduct that they desire to silence him by force. 
The disturbance which took place is the more unfortunate 
because it follows after several petty riots against the poli- 
tical allies of Sir C. Dike and Mr. Avseron  Hersert.. 
The more thoughtless members of the Conservative party 
only injure the cause with which they are ostensibly associated 
by a resort to violence which may hereafter serve as a prece- 
dent for more formidable disorders. The antidote to beck tanto 
and bad feeling without or within the walls of Parliament is 
not the exhibition of the same qualities by others. Attacks. 
against the Constitution will always. be harmless as long as. 
the House of Cominons exercises with universal assent the 
prerogative which is formally vested in the Crown. The 
rabble which applauded Sir C. Dixkz’s autumn speeches will 
listen greedily to the assertion that the corruption which has 
been. attributed to the Court has penetrated the .House of 
Commons. 

The ess and formality of Sir €. Ditke’s speech would 
have P46 credit to the aon hackneyed devotee of routine. 
There was something whimsical in the conventional appeal of 
a fierce revolutionist to the authority of Mr, Burke, Mr. 
Dunnine, and Mr. Tierney. It was Dunnise who moved 
and carried the once celebrated Resolution that the power of 
the Crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to he 
diminished. If the proposition was true, it logically followed 
that it was the duty of Parliament to inquire into the re- 
sources which enabled the Sovereign to transgress the limits 
ofthe Constitution. At that time it was notorious that the 
Kine, as distinguished from his Ministers, took’a personal 
and active part in public affairs; but it would have been too 
absurd to ussert that such interference was ised at the: 


present day. Sir C. Ditxe, instead of repeating Donninc’s- 
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complaint, could only suggest that, if the QurEN were to | who stands immovable when strangers are ordered to with. 


accumulate too large a private fortune, she might perhaps 
become independent of Parliament. When the savings of the 
Civil List render the Army and Navy Estimates superfluous, 
it will be time enough to take precautions against the despotism 
which undoubtedly was prevented in the seventeenth century 
by the financial dependence of the Crown on the House of 
Commons. Burke and Dunnine would never have troubled 
themselves to inquire whether the Treasury might not, on a 
strict construction of the Civil List Act, be entitled to let at a 
rack-rent the lodges in the Royal Parks. As Mr. GLAbsTONE 
showed, the Government was exclusively responsible for any 
‘irregularity which an astute critic could discover; and if in 
some trifling instances the convenience of the QuEEN and the 
Royal Family has been consulted, as in the disposal of the 
Royal lodges, the country would certainly not disapprove 
of the exercise of a reasonable discretion. That the Master 
of the Horse is allowed by custom to use the Royal equipages 
is not a reason for revolution, and probably it is not even an 
economical grievance. It is well known that in the QuzEN’s 
establishment there must be surplus horses and carriages for 
exceptional occasions, and no harm is done if they are at 
other times appropriated to the use of one of the great officers 
of State. The provision for the QuEEN’s daughters was deli- 
berately made by the House of Commons, although on one or 
two of the later occasions the grants were opposed by a small 
minority of members. If the motion had not been discredited 
by Sir C. Dirke’s previous conduct, there would have been no 
impropriety in inquiring whether the Treasury had exercised 
due supervision over the transfers from one department of the 
household to another. In any case the Privy Purse is practi- 
cally the residuary owner of the entire income; and probably 
warrants have from time to time been issued in proper form. 
Members in want of employment may legitimately busy them- 
selves with trivial matters of detail, but unless Sir C. Ditke 
had some better reason for undertaking his recent agitation, 
‘his conduct has been inexcusable. The strings of figures 
which wearied the House of Commons were paraded at New- 
castle as arguments for the overthrow of the institutions 
which rendered such transactions possible ; and artisans were 
invited to compare their own pittance of weekly wages with 
the large sums which are spent in maintaining the splendour 
of the Court. The inference that a Republic would be prefer- 
able to a Monarchy was absurdly disproportioned to the 
statistics which were presented to the House of Commons. A 
vote in favour of Sir C. Bitke’s motion for papers might perhaps 
have been regarded as an admission that there was some 
ostensible pretext for his menace of revolution. 


Mr. GLADsTONE anticipated the unanimous desire of the 
House by meeting the motion with a direct negative; and it 
may be safely asserted that no member has a moral right to 
force a division which leaves him in a minority of four. It is 
not unsatisfactory to find that between November and March 
the Priwe Minister has discovered that a proposal to abolish 
the existing Constitution deserves severe reprobation. It was 
undoubtedly proper to connect the motion for returns and 
the speech by which it was supported with the purpose to which 
Sir C. Dicke had formerly applied the same statements and argu- 
ments. The House declined to order even the most harmless 
returns when it was known that they were to be used for the pur- 
pose of giving plausibility to an attack on the Crown. It would 
perhaps have been better if Mr. Giapstone had abstained 
from giving a partial answer to Sir C. Ditke’s speech, and 
had relied on the preliminary and decisive objection to the 
entire discussion. ‘Two hundred and seventy-eight members 
afterwards voted against four, not that this or that petty pay- 
ment had been sufficiently explained, but that no substantial 
ground had been laid for an inquiry into the management of 
the Civil List, and that no question of the kind should be 
raised for revolutionary purposes. Notwithstanding his long 
experience and his great oratorical ability, Mr. GLApsToNE is 
inferior to some of his predecessors in the art of saying no- 
thing when discussion is inexpedient. Lord Patmersrox, 
though he had no pretensions to eloquence, would have sup- 
pressed Sir C. Ditke more summarily and effectually by re- 
fusing altogether to correct or to explain his unseasonable 
assertions. 

Sir C. Ditke and his solitary supporter have, through the 
blunder of a portion of their adversaries, escaped the sentence 
which General Cuancarnier lately described as an amnesty 
of contempt. There have been a few occasions in history 
on which it became a duty for the champion of some great 
principle to stand alone in opposition to the world; but 
modern martyrdom unattended with the smallest suspicion of 
danger excites but little admiration. A one-idead zealot 


| 


draw, or when the House is counted, ma tha 

himself that he assumes a heroic attitude, fat a dekentae 
general ridicule and reprobation is rarely meritorious, gj, 
C: Ditxe showed a certain amount of tact in adopting the 
Parliamentary tone and method which might have 

Mr. Hume in an attack on some questionable item ; 
the Estimates; but it was universally felt that he was 
bound, not to explain the terms of his formal moti, 
but to justify his wanton attacks on the Constitution and og 
the QuEEN herself. It is difficult to understand how any map 
of education and ability could have thought that frivolous 
criticisms on the salaries of coachmen and trumpeters were 
relevant to a proposal for subverting an ancient Government to 
which Englishmen are for the most part deeply and habitually 
attached. In no country is it permitted publicly to question 
the foundations of social order. The question whether a 
Republic would possess any theoretical advantages is not pro- 
perly discussed before crowds which have neither the capaci 
nor the wish to balance the merits and demerits of different 
Constitutions. An American Dike who openly advocated 
the substitution of a Monarchy for the existing Republic 
would not meet even with the qualified tolerance which is 
practised in England. 


THE ROUMANIAN JEWS. 
HE Jews of Roumania are among the most unfortunate 


people of Europe. They are constantly being perse-’ 


cuted for no other reason than that they are Jews. ‘They are 
set upon by infuriated mobs, who show their Christian feel- 
ings by kicking, trampling on, and killing the unhappy 
children of Israel. English philanthropy, which embraces 
everything in its wide net of speechifying, and inviting sub- 
scriptions, and forming committees, has taken up the case of these 
poor wretches, and has invited Mr. Bricut to be present ata 
meeting on their behalf. Mr. Bricur could not attend, but 
he wrote to say how shocked he was that Jews should be so 
ill-used, and that religious bigotry should still exercise so much 
sway in the world. ‘The obvious thing to do seems to be to 
appeal to the Roumanian Government, but the Roumanian 
Government is not nearly so powerful to check the evil as it 
would itself wish to be. It knows that these raids on the Jews 
are a disgrace to it and to the nation it represents; but then 
they are exceedingly popular, and the electors of the Chamber 
are determined not to be baulked in their private diver- 
sions by the weakness of the Government. The barbarism and 
fanaticism of the population, and old traditionsof hatred towards 
the Jews, combine to keep up the custom ; and Roumanians of 
the lower classes are impervious to the reproaches of Europe 
and the criticisms of Mr. Bricut. But it is not merely reli- 
gious fanaticism that sets the Roumanians against the Jews. 
It is the old story. The Jews are too clever for the Christians. 
They are more thrifty, more intelligent, more united. They 
make money when the degraded Christians do not make it. 
They lend money and get hold of the property of their debtors, 
and this the Christians resent. There is something certainl 

very sweet to the barbarous mind in first taking a mans 
money, and then, when he wants his money back, kicking him 
and beating him and half killing him on high religious 
grounds. The Roumanians are in this respect only in the 
mental state in which Englishmen were in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The strange thing is, that in spite of all persecution 
the Jews hold their ground. An extreme amount of perse- 
cution, of course, quenches the efforts and spirits of the Jews, 
as it does the efforts and spirits of every body of men. The 
Jews were kept out of England from the days of Epwarp L 
to the days of CromweLt. They were hunted into Morocco 
or into the pale of the Church by the Spanish Inquisition. But 
they are not to be crushed by half measures. Wherever money 
is to be made, and they are permitted to hold life even as 
a persecuted and miserable race, they flourish, multiply, 
and grow rich. No spot is too remote, no form of trade too 
disgusting, no climate too unhealthy for the Jew. He does 
not fear isolation or discomfort, for he and his people have 
been for centuries isolated and miserable. He is sustained by 
the traditions of his race, by the sympathy of his brethren, 
by the hopes of his religion, and by the contemplation of the 
gold he accumulates. In Roumania the Jews are said to be 
hated more than in the other semi-barbarous countries in the 
vicinity, because there are so many of them there. They 
aggravate the Christians by multiplying as the sands of the 
sea, where they are most trodden under foot and persecuted ; 
and fear of a power they cannot crush is one of the strongest 
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There is no real difference between the Roumanian Jews 
and the Jews of Galicia or Bohemia, nor can they in their 
turn be separated from the Jews of Germany, of France, or 
of England. The dirty, greasy usurers of Roumania are the 
humble brethren of the financiers of London and Frankfort, 
and that the Jews are a great power in Europe is incontest- 
able. What are, it may be asked, the secrets of their power? 
They are religion, the capacity for making money, and in- 

union. A ceremonial and, therefore, exclusive reli- 

‘on, a religion that binds together its members by rites that 
gem strange to the rest of the world, has a strong hold 

those who are within the fold. They are like 
the tenants of a beleaguered fort cut off from the rest of 
mankind, and obliged to protect themselves and help each 
other. But religion is not enough to raise a race into eminence. 
The Jews and the Parsees are eminent, not only because they 
circumcize their sons, or light fires on the tops of their houses, 
putbecause they make money. The money they have givesthem 
consequence; but it is not only the money itself that does this; 
it is the qualities that go to making money which raise them— 
the patience, the good sense, the capacity for holding on when 
others are frightened, the daring to make a stroke when the 
risk is sufficient to appal. And the Jews are not only re- 
igious and rich, they are bound together by intimate ties. 
The inner world of Judaism is that of ademocracy. The 
millionaire never dreams of despising, or failing to aid, his 

-_ and most degraded brother. The kindness of Jews 
“for Jews is unfailing, spontaneous, and unaffected. The 
shabbiest hat buyer or orange seller of Moundsditch is as sure 
of having the means provided for him of keeping the sacred 
feast of the Passover as if he lived in a Piccadilly mansion. 
To the eyes of Jews, even the most degraded of Jews 
do not seem so degraded as they do to the eyes of the 
outer world. ‘The poorest have perhaps possessions which 
redeem them in the eyes of their brethren, and many 
of the lowest, greasiest, and most unattractive Hebrews who 
walk about the streets in search of old clothes or skins are 
known by their co-religionists to be able to repeat by rote 
portions of the sacred volumes by the hour ata time. To all 
these permanent causes of Jewish eminence there must, how- 
ever, be added one that has only had time to develop itself 
since extreme bigotry has died away, and since in Western 
Europe the Jews have been treated, first with contemptuous 
toleration, then with cold respect, and finally, when they are 
very, very rich, with servile adoration. These people—so 
exclusive, so intensely national, so intimately linked together 
—have shown the most astonishing aptitude for identifying 
themselves with the several countries in which they have cast 
their fortunes. An English Jew is an Englishman, admires 
English habits and English education, makes an excellent 
magistrate, plays to perfection the part of a squire, and even 
exercises discreetly the power which, with its inexhaustible 
oddity, the English law gives to him, while it denies it to 
members of the largest Christian sect, and presents incum- 
bents to livings so as to please the most fastidious bishops. 
The French Jews were stout friends of France during the war, 
served as volunteers in the defence of Paris, and opened their 
purses to the national wants and their houses to the suffering 
French, The German Jews were as stout Germans in their 
turn, and in war, as in peace, they are always ready to show 
themselves Germans as well as Jews. It is the combination of 
the qualities of both nations that is now raising the foremost 
of the German Jews to their high rank in the world of wealth. 
In that world, to be a German is to be a trader whom it is 
very hard to rival; to be a Jew is to be an operator whom it 
is impossible to beat; but to be a German Jew is to be a 
jrince and captain among the people. 


In this way the Jews have managed to overcome much of 
the antipathy which would naturally attach to men of an 
ilien race and an alien religion. The English Jew is seen 
not to be standing aloof from England and Englishmen. But 
itis impossible there should not be some sort of social barrier 
between the Jew and the Christian. They cannot inte } 
and it necessarily chills the kindness and intimacy of famil y 
Intercourse when all the young people know that friendship 
cal never grow into anything else. In order to overcome this 
obstacle, many wealthy Jews have chosen to abjure their re- 
ligion, and enrol their households in the Christian communion. 
But the more high-minded and high-spirited among them 
arink from doing this, and accept, and even glory in, the posi- 
“ion into which they were born. Fortunately for himself and 
= England, a kind friend determined the religion of Mr. 

ISRAELI before he was old enough to judge for himself, and 


influences at work to animate the fury of the Roumanian| in his maturer years he has been able conscientiously to 
tion. adopt what he terms the doctrines of the school of Galilee. 


If they are not decoyed into Christianity by their social 
aspirations, Jews are unassailable, for the most part, by the 
force either of persecution or argument; and although there 
are some conversions to be attributed to Christian reasoning 
or Christian gold, they are probably counterbalanced by the 
accessions to Judaism of Christian women who marry Jewish 
husbands. The Jews therefore lead, and must lead, on the 
whole, a family life marked by something of reserve and 
isolation. But the disadvantages they have thus to endure 
are not without their compensative advantages. Their 
family life, by being secluded, has gained in warmth and 
dignity. In very few families is there so much thoughtfulness, 
consideration, parental and fraternal affection, reverence for 
age, and care for the young as in Jewish families. The 
women, too, have been ennobled, not degraded, by being 
thrown on themselves and on their families for their sphere 
of thought and action. They are almost always thoroughly 
instructed in business, and capable of taking a part in great 
affairs; for it has been the custom of their race to consider 
the wife the helpmate—the sharer in every transaction that 
establishes the position or enhances the comfort of the family. 
Leisure, activity of mind, and the desire to hand on the torch 
of instruction from the women of one generation to those of 
another inspire Jewesses with a zeal for education, a love of 
refinement, and a sympathy with art. Homes of the best 
type are of course to be taken as the standard when it is in- 
quired what are the characteristics of a race as scen at its 
best; and European family life has few. things equal to 
show to the family life of the highest type of Jews. Their 
isolation, again, makes most of the men liberal and free 
from the prejudices of class, just as their connexion with 
their dispersed brethren relieves them from the pressure 
of insular narrowness. But, as Mr. Bricut remarks, re- 
ligious bigotry is slow to die away altogether; and even in 
educated English society there are few Christians who do not 
think themselves entitled to approach a Jew with a sense of 
secret superiority. Ifa Jew is ostentatious, or obtrudes his 
wealth, if his women are loaded with jewelry, if he talks the 
slang of the sporting world in order to show what a fine crea- 
ture he is, society is as right to put him down as to put down 
any Christian like him. But the philanthropists who invited 
Mr. Bricut to attend their meeting may be profitably invited 
to search their own hearts and ask themselves whether they 
are quite free from that feeling that the best Jew is never the 
equal of the worst Christian which is at the root of the Rou- 
manian riots, and which certainly is entirely out of keeping 
with the tenets and teaching of the school of Galilee. 


THE TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


HE regret which will be felt in England at the denuncia- 
tion of the Treaty of Commerce is certain to be mis- 
understood by the majority of Frenchmen. They will think 
the feeling itself perfectly natural, but they will find it hard 
to believe that our regret is for them rather than for our- 
selves. It is impossible not to compare the expectations 
which were based on this arrangement in 1860 with the fulfil- 
ment of them in 1872. It was thought that when once 
England had succeeded in getting the leaven of Free-trade into 
the minds of the French people, the work of conversion was as 
good as done. Every year, it was supposed, would show them 
more plainly the wisdom of the policy into which they had 
been forced by a ruler more clear-sighted in this respect than 
his subjects, and the only change that was to be looked for 
was the complete and unconditional abolition of all remaining 
restrictions on commercial intercourse. Twelve years have 
passed, and, though Free-trade has made great progress, it is 
not yet master of the field, M. Turers has found the Assem- 
bly ready enough to thwart him upon many points; but he 
has had no cause to complain of it upon this one. A doctrine 
which to Englishmen seems as capable of demonstration as 
a proposition of Evuciip is still rejected by the mass of 
Frenchmen, or, if not rejected, is not thought worth 
insisting on when it is known to be distasteful to the 
PrEsIDENT. It is strange that a nation of such quick intelli- 
gence should thus lag behind on a road on which its own 
interests, properly understood, demand that it should make 
rapid progress. Englishmen will find a further reason for 
regret in the probability that when France comes to her senses, 
those who care more for material prosperity than for political 


_ gave France the Treaty should have been forced to make way 


freedom will lament that the enlightened despotism which 
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for the Republic which ignorantly deprived her of it. The 
popularity of a defeated cause is the compound result of a 
large number of individual discontents. Those who are con- 
vinced that under Protection France will be less wealthy and 
less prosperous than she has been under Free-trade, may fairly 
lament the identification of tyranny with the seven years of 
plenty, and of liberty with the seven years of famine. Our 
feelings will be taken by most Frenchmen to be really prompted 
by selfish grief at being no longer able to make money at their 
expense. Figures make but little impression on the popular 
mind, or the fact that in the year before last our exports to 
France were less than one-fourth of our imports from France 
might help to disabuse them of this fancy. The French idea 
of the Treaty of Commerce is that it was a clever scheme for 
getting rid of English goods. The English idea is rather that 
it was a convenient scheme for getting hold of French goods. 
Which of the two theories is the correct one may be left to 
the test of statistics. In 1870 we paid the French 37,000,000/. 
for what we had from them, while they paid only 11,000,000/. 
for what they had from us, 


These figures, though they may not convey enlightenment 
to Frenchmen, will at all events convey consolation to 
Englishmen. ‘They may lose a market in which they have 
been accustomed to sell, but the market in which they have 
been accustomed to buy will remain open to them, and the 
buying part of the transaction is very much the larger of the 
two. It is some evidence of the value set upon Free-trade 
in this country that this is the only consolation we have 
allowed ourselves. Considering the talk there has been from 
time to time about a Protectionist reaction, it would not have 
been wonderful if some pressure had been put on the 
Government to restore the tariff which existed before the 
Treaty. It might have been argued that we abandoned certain 
sources of revenue in 1860, in return for the new opening 
extended to English trade, and that, now that this opening 
has been withdrawn, the proper course is at all events to 
consider whether we should not resume our former position as 
regards imports. No suggestion of the kind has been offered. 
Jhe delusion that to be shut out from buying cheaply is 
any reparation for being shut out from selling largely is 
thoroughly exploded. Possibly Sir Witrrip Lawson may 
plead that no form of alcohol should be admitted except at a 
duty which he would like to make prohibitive, and the corre- 
spondents of Conservative newspapers may raise an occasional 
wail over the decline of the ribbon manutacture—a branch of 
industry in which, for some unexplained reason, Conservatives 
seem to take especial interest. But no serious suggestion of 
retaliation will be made from any quarter. Our import trade 
will be practically undisturbed. Had the Cuance.tor of the 
Excnequer to deal with a deficit instead of a surplus, the 
ta would be less clear, as Mr. Lowe might like to cap 

is excise eccentricity of last year with an equally eccentric 
customs duty. But the necessity which was the mother of 
the match tax no longer exists, and we may hope to be 
spared any exhibition of financial sleight of hand. The in- 
cidence of English taxation is pretty fairly distributed over 
the several classes of the community, and an increase, when 
necessary, in existing duties of all kinds will in future be pre- 
ferable to ingenious experiments in new modes of raising 
money. 


Though the large balance of imports from France over ex- 
ports from England under the Treaty has failed to convince 
Frenchmen that the arrangement has not worked to their 
disadvantage, there is another aspect of the same fact which 
has possibly had more influence on them. As the Economist 
has pointed out, only the smaller half of the trade be- 
tween the two countries is directly affected by the abrogation 
of the Treaty. Of the 48,000,000/. which has yearly 
changed hands under its provisions, 37,000,000/. will continue 
to change hands as before. This consideration, while it eom- 
forts Englishmen, who have been the largest buyers under the 
Treaty, may also have had its weight with a not over-scrupu- 
lous politician in leading him to put an end to the Treaty. 
The French are more interested in the 37,000,000/. of money 
which they get in return for their goods than in the 
11,000,000/, worth of goods which they get in return for 
their money. The interests which have England for a buyer 
are friendly to the Treaty, but then,as England willgo on buying 
on the same terms,they will feel nothing but a sentimental regret 
at its abrogation. Consequently M. Tuiers need fear no 
serious unpopularity, even with those who have most profited 
by the Treaty. If it were ever worth while to spite ourselves 
in order to spite our neighbours at the same time, we might 
have made his position in this matter very much less comfort- 


Treaty would cause serious dissatisfaction in France. Agit; 
the wine trade and the silk trade will be uninjured, while? 
substantial benefit will be conferred on the cotton manufy, - 
Bordeaux and Lyons may condemn M., Turrrs’s policy, but it 
will be with the unimpassioned condemnation of men who 
not hurt by it. Rouen will give him the enthusiastic 
of men delivered from an inconvenient rival. The one person 
who will not be considered in the matter is the French con- 
sumer. The peasant will have to pay more for his shirt, and jf 
| so he will probably lay the increased cost at the door of 
| the Republic. It is curious that no form of free government 
_ in France seems to think it worth while to consider anythj 
, but particular interests. The two strings which the ex. 
| Emperor had to his bow were public order and genera} 
| prosperity. M. Turers seems fairly able to answer for the 
| first, but neither he nor the Assembly can bring themselyeg 
| to see that, for one Frenchman who makes calico, there agg 
/a hundred who wear it. In their desire to conciliate the 
Norman manufacturer, they forget that buyers all over Francs 
| may resent being forced to take his goods when English goods 
| suit them as weil, and cost them less. Under any circum. 
| stances the present condition of France must impose h 
burdens upon every one of her people. That is the unavyoid- 
able misfortune of a Government which has to pay for a war 
which it did not make. But to impose additional burdens 
upon the French consumer by the abrogation of the 
Treaty with England is exactly the way to make 
him confuse the authors of the burden which he mi 
have been spared and of the burden from which there is 
no escape. If ever Naproteon III. appeals to the French 
peasantry to judge between him and those who have guc- 
ceeded him—and his agents will make the appeal for him, 
whether he does or does not make it for himseli—he will 
as far as possible to explain the material difficulties under 
which France is labouring by reference, not to the money she 
has had to pay, but to the particular taxes which the Republic 
has imposed in order to get the means of paying it. If he 
had had to choose an enemy who would unintentionally play 
into his hand, he could not have done better than take M. 
THIERS. 


The misdirected thought which the Government and the 
Assembly have lately been bestowing on finance may help to 
account for the remarkable lull which has come over the 
controversies that were raging a week or two back. There 
seems to be a pious disposition, even on the part of the least 
pious politicians, to spend Easter in peace and concord. Even 
the sacred cause of the Pore has had to yield to the universal 
desire to put aside all subjects of controversy. The mon- 
archical fusion is no longer spoken of, and it begins to 
be whispered that, unless the idea is revived, M. Lerranc’s 
Bill against the press will be allowed to slumber in the same 
limbo with the Manifesto and the Letter of Adhesion. The 
provisional order of things in France qust eventually meet 
the fate of the pitcher which goes often to the well; but no 
attempt at putting an end to it seems likely to succeed at 
present. If M. Turers’s faults and follies do not actually 
endear him to the French people, they are of a kind that 
they easily put up with. His financial heresies are pardoned 
as soon as he gets into the tribune, and if his way of raising 
money is not always approved by an Assembly which on this 
subject is less retrograde than the Government, it is some- 
thing to his credit that he manages to raise it at all. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


i ig subject of private Parliamentary legislation is seldom 
fairly discussed, for the simple reason that those who 
understand it best have for the most part a personal interest 
which tends to diminish their authority and perhaps to bias 
their judgment. The House of Commons includes many 
members who have acquired experience in Select Committees; 
but it is sometimes invited to rely on opinions which are from 
the necessity of the case theoretical or rather conjectural. 
The Cuancettor of the Excuequer, the Chief Clerk at the 
table of the House of Commons, the Speaker’s Counsel, and Mr. 
Dopsox himself have the common qualification of general 
eminence and of want of habitual familiarity with the practice 
of Committees. Mr. Dopson is indeed Chairman, in virtue of his 
office, of the Court of Referees, which has illustrated by 1 
notorious failure the inconvenience of a fixed tribunal to 
determine mixed issues of fact and of public expediency. The 
miscarriage has been due, not to the incompetence of the 
members of the Court, but to the inevitable adoption of 


able. A return to the state of things which existed before the 


rules of practice which ate for the most part utterly inap- 
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plicable to the subject matter, and which sometimes de- 
generate into the narrowest technicalities, For two or three 
years after their first appointment the Referees exer- 
gised exclusive jurisdiction over the engineering details and 
estimates of public works. If the House of Commons 
pad thought fit to consult those who were acquainted with 
the subject, it would have learnt that neither engineer- 
ing questions nor disputes on estimates occupied in the great 
majority of cases any perceptible portion of the time of Select 
Committees; but when a tribunal was appointed to solve 
imaginary problems, a new branch of litigation immediately 
sprang into existence. Every railway project was opposed on 
the pretext that some part of the works was ill contrived or 
that the estimate was insufficient; and the decisions of the 
Referees often sanctioned fatal objections which would never 
have been seriously presented to a Committee. The expenses 
of private legislation were for the time largely increased, and 
the most mischievous injustice was perpetrated in almost 
instance in which a Bill was defeated before the Re- 
ferees. The fault lay not with the Court, which performed 
the functions for which it had been unwisely constituted, but 
with the House of Commons, which had misapprehended the 
pature of the issues to be tried. After a short trial the ex- 
periment utterly broke down; and the duties of the Referees 
were restricted to the inquiry whether petitioners were 
entitled to a locus standi before a Committee. Many practi- 
tioners at first approved of the reference of questions of locus 
standi to a separate tribunal; but experience has led to an 
almost unanimous condemnation of the present practice. Like 
all other Courts, the Referees adopt fixed rules, and establish 
as far as possible a body of precedents for their own guidance; 
and consequently they disregard more and more systematically 
the merits which almost always depend on the special circum- 
stances of the case. It often happens that petitioners who are 
both deeply interested and exclusively competent to inform 
Parliament on the objections to a Bill are excluded from a 
hearing by a tribunal which takes no cognisance of public 
expediency or of substantial justice. The appeal to the House 
of Lords, which Mr. Dopson hastily deprecates, is sometimes 
rendered necessary by the inefficient machinery which has 
been provided by the House of Commons. The proposed 
Court will be of a higher order, but it will almost necessarily 
aim at that uniformity of decision which is no more desirable 
in private legislation than in Nisi Prius trials. 

The promoters of a change of system naturally refer to the 
branches of litigation which have beem successively devolved 
by Parliament on external tribunals. Estate Bills, Inclosure 
Bills, and Divorce Bills were formerly supposed to admit of 
the exercise of discretion which properly belongs to the 
Legislature ; but the concession of extended powers to pro- 
prietors of limited estates in land is now dependent on the 
application of fixed rules; and nearly twenty years ago Par- 
lament determined, in spite of Mr. GLapsToNe’s strenuous 
opposition, that release from the bond of marriage should be 
granted as a right to a petitioner who could prove certain 
indispensable facts. At a much earlier period jurisdiction 
over applications for divorce had been tacitly, but exclusively, 
vested in the House of Lords sitting in a judicial capacity. 
Lay peers were excluded from interference as strictly as in 
cases of appeal from the Courts of Laws and Equity, and 
adherence to the rules of evidence was strictly enforced. A 
petitioner who could both establish the truth of his 
complaint and displace any counter-allegations was prac- 
tically as certain that his petition would be granted 
as if he had in an analogous case entitled himself 
to a legal judgment. It had evidently become a waste of 
judicial power that the highest Court in the kingdom should 
be employed in hearing evidence and giving verdicts on issues 
of fact; and the great expense of the previous proceedings in 
a Court of law and in the Ecclesiastical Court, as well as of the 
application to Parliament, had created a scandal by making 
divorce a privilege of the rich, There can be no doubt that 
Parliamentary jurisdiction is inapplicable to the determination 
of rights which depend either nominally or practically om fixed 
rules of law. There was no similarity between the practice 
of the House of Lords and the reference of Private Bills to 
Select Committees of either House. The precedent of In- 
closure Bills, which, if they were opposed, were formerly con- 
sidered on their merits before Committees, is more nearly in 
point. In the great majority of cases Inclosure Bills passed 
Without opposition; and since the appointment of Commis- 
sioners to makesProvisional Orders, the lord of the manor, to- 
— with the proper proportion of commoners, has until 

Y practically acquired the power of inclosing at pleasure. 
Commissioners, perhaps rightly, interpreted the Act by 


which they were appointed as a direction that they should 
grant all applications for inclosures, on compliance with cer- 
tain fixed conditions. The consequence has been that, after 
many years of acquiescence, Parliament has, in deference to 
popular clamour, for three successive Sessions refused to pass 
the general Inclosure Bill which is required to give effect to 
the Provisional Orders. The Commissioners thought it no 
part of their duty to consult the public interest, and Parlia- 
ment has at last remedied the defect by a summary refusal to 
consider private rights. The Bills which are affected by Mr. 
Dopson’s Resolutions are more complicated than Inclosure 
Bills, and alternate uniformity of decision for and against the 
promoters would scarcely be consonant with justice. The 
transfer of jurisdiction over election petitions to the Judges 
has not been unattended by drawbacks, although the result is 
thought satisfactory by the House of Commons. The partial 
and limited discretion which was exercised by Election Com- 
mittees was more conducive to purity of election than the 
adherence to fixed rules which is necessarily maintained by the 
Judges; but on the whole the conflicting claims of petitioners and 
sitting members are matters of right; andin thisclassof inquiries, 
as in Divorce Bills, the legal rules of evidence were always 
carefully observed. It was never doubted that the functions 
of Election Committees were purely judicial, while it is only 
by a metaphor that Select Committees on Private Bills are 
said to act judicially, when they are really exercising by 
delegation the legislative authority of Parliament. One of 
the advantages which Mr. Dopson anticipates from the 
appointment of his proposed tribunal is the establishment of 
fixed rules for the admission or exclusion of evidence. There 
can be no doubt that his expectations are well founded; but 
in dealing with issues not of right but of expediency, the 
practice of Committees in allowing a wide latitude of state- 
ment to witnesses is greatly preferable to any less elaborate 
system. Not only on questions of evidence, but in the 
substance of its decisions, a fixed tribunal will necessarily be 
guided by precedent; and ina short time it will be known 


“whether the Court favours amalgamations, running powers, 


high or low rates, and the transfer of undertakings to public 
bodies or their retention by joint-stock Companies. What- 
ever may be its leaning on these and other points, it will 
necessarily be tempted to commit occasional injustice. 

According to Mr. Dopson’s calculation, the appointment of 
an external tribunal would release two or three hundred 
members from engagements which are supposed to conflict 
with their more important Parliamentary duties. For five or 
six weeks in the middle of the Session there are perhaps seven 
or eight Select Committees sitting; and it is the fault of the 
authorities of the House if the number is exceeded. Each 
Committee contains four members, making in the whole forty 
at the utmost, some of whom are employed more profitably to 
themselves, and more usefully to the public interest, than in 
any department of legislation for which they might be less 
specially qualified. ‘The result of their labours is on the 
whole highly satisfactory to suitors; and although the 
expense of detailed inquiries before any tribunal must be 
heavy, Committees have the merit of acting itously. 
The cost of Mr. Dopson’s tribunal, though it would amount 
to several thousands a year, furnishes no conclusive objection 
to his plan; but although the salaries of the Judges would be 
far more than covered by fees levied on the present scale, ° 
the additional expense to the country would be precisely the 
same as if the payments were made from any other public 
fund. The fees now provide for the whole expenses of the 
Parliamentary establishment, and the surplus, if any, is paid 
into the Exchequer. The occasional appeal to Parliament 
would be regarded as an anomaly if the tribunal were so con- 
stituted as to command general respect. It is perhaps not 
worth while to remark on the absurdity of the suggestion that 
the right of appeal should be subject to the discretion of the 
Standing Orders Committee. The House of Commons will 
never refer such a question to a body which has no opportu- 
nity of judging of the weight of evidence, even if it possessed 
any judicial aptitude; but it may be allowed that errors of 
detail may hereafter admit of correction. Before the House of 
Commons arrives at a decision it would be desirable to obtain 
a return of the Private Bills which have been introduced 
within a limited period, with a short analysis of their pro- 
visions and objects. The various nature of the questions 
which have in this form been submitted to Parliament, and 
the wide legislative discretion which is required to decide 
them, would probably surprise those who are not practically 
acquainted with the subject. 
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which give to.the University Council the control of } 
THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. ~ and studies, and to the Hebdomadal Board all other powers 


S far as Mr. Fawcett’s Bill simply extends to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin a principle already applied to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, no objection can be made 
to it. The abolition of tests has in this case been accepted 
beforehand by the corporation in which it is to take effect. 
The Provost and Fellows of Trinity College have determined 
to make a virtue of necessity, and to undo with their own 
hands the fetters which they cannot hope to retain much 
longer. Mr. Guapstone took exception to the large powers 
conferred by the Bill on the governing body of the Univer- 
sity. No doubt they are very large. All the powers now 
possessed by the Provost and Senior Fellows with respect to 
the election of Professors, the control of lectures, examina- 
tions, and studies, and the granting of degrees, are to be 
exercised by the Council of the University, and all other 
powers are to be exercised by an Hebdomadal Board. There 
is no need for either of these bodies to come to Parliament, or 
to the QuEEN in Council, for leave to alter existing statutes or 
to make new ones. The right to do both or either is vested in 
them without any limitation other than the prohibition against 
imposing any religious test. We do not share Mr. GLapstone’s 
objection to this part of the Bill considered simply on its merits. 
There is great force in Dr. Batt’s plea that the autonomy of 
great educational institutions is a thing to be preserved and 
strengthened. The higher education does not benefit by being 
treated as a department of State. But the existence of such 
provisions would of itself be enough to condemn Mr. Fawcett’s 
Bill considered as a settlement of the Irish University question. 
‘The preamble of the Bill recites that it is expedient to abolish 
tests “under proper safeguards for the good government of 
“ the College and University as a place of religion and learn- 
“ing.” At first sight it appears as though these words had 
no counterpart in the enacting part of the Bill. When it is 
looked at closer it turns out that the framing of these safe- 
guards is left to the new governing bodies. A corporation 
hitherto closely connected with a particular Church is to be 
left to make its own regulations for the application of a system 
of mixed education. Cardinal Cutten himself could desire 
no larger liberty. He might consent that the Fellowships in 
the Roman Catholic University should be open to candi- 
dates of all religions, provided that a Board in which the 
existing Fellows are in an immense majority were allowed 
to have the control of the lectures, examinations, and studies. 
It is true that at some distant period the proportion of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in the Council of the Uni- 
versity and in the Hebdomadal Board may be reversed, but 
it would need an actuary to pronounce how long it will be 
before this reversal can occur. Not even an actuary could 
venture to say how long it will be before it is likely to occur, 
inasmuch as this depends on the character of the lectures, exa- 
minations, and studies organized by the University authorities 
while the Protestant element is still in a majority. Nothing 
would be easier than for the University to legislate on these 
matters in a way which would operate as a virtual exclusion of 
the mass of Irish Roman Cathelics from studying at Trinity 
College, and by a necessary consequence from being elected to 
its Fellowships. It would not be necessary for this idea to be 
consciously present to the minds of the University authorities. 
They would only have to arrange matters with the ignorance of 
Roman Catholic sentiment natural to members of another com- 
munion to ensure the result. It is idle, therefore, to imagine 
that Mr. Fawcert’s Bill could possibly be accepted by the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland as a measure for promoting mixed 
education. Evenif it is taken at its author’s own valuation, all 
that it will do in this direction is to lay the foundation of a 
system of mixed education which may be built up by and by. 

It is worth while inquiring how such a system will work as 
applied to Trinity College. The Bill, as has been seen, regards 
the powers vested in the authorities as constituting a safeguard 
for the good government of the University and College as a place 
of religion. The Provost and a majority of the Fellows will for 
some time to come remain members of the Irish Protestant 
Church, and they will maintain the accustomed services in the 
College Chapel, and continue to give the accustomed instruc- 
tion in Divinity to Protestant students. In process of time, 
however, if Mr. Fawcert’s anticipations are fulfilled, the 
Provost and a majority of the Fellows will be Roman Catho- 
lics. Their powers will remain unaltered, and they will 
naturally use them for the benefit of their own religion, just as 
the Protestant Provost and Fellows have been accustomed to 
use them for theirs. The chapel will be made over to Roman 
Catholic services, and the theological faculty will become 
Roman Catholic. These changes will all be within the clauses 


“ heretofore exercised by the Provost and Senior Fellows» 
There is much pertinence in Mr. Burt's inquiry whether, wit 
“ a Roman Catholic chapel were established in Trinity College 
“ and its Provost were a man whose appointment might be 
“attributed to the influence of Cardinal CuLten,” Irigh 
Protestants would continue to send their children there, It 
is a question which may be said to answer itself. But if Irish 
Protestants would almost to a certainty not send their song to 
a mixed institution of which Roman Catholics had the con 
why should Irish Roman Catholics be expected to send their 
sons to a mixed institution of which Protestants have the 
control ? 

There is not much use, however, in considering whether the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ought or ought not to accept the 
opeing of Trinity College to men of all religions in full satisfag. 
tion of their demands. Whatever opinions may be held on thig 
part of the subject, the fact remains that they will not so accept 
it. The great majority of the Irish people desire to have an 
opportunity of obtaining a University degree without abandon. 
ing the principle of Denominational education. Ié is not 
enough for Mr. Fawcett to say that this desire of theirs jg 
mistaken. There are many sentiments of which enlightened 
politicians may entertain this opinion without the State 
being justified in disregarding or defying them. Let it be 
granted that Denominational education tends to “ perpetuate 
“ religious discord,” while united education both “ tends to 
“ make the nation more harmonious, and promotes the highest 
“ interests of religion and culture ; ” still it does not follow that 
Parliament is to secure the acceptance of this more excellent 
way by forcibly closing every other. When Mr. Fawcerr 
asks the House of Commons to declare that those Irishmen 
who will not accept an education apart from religion shall be 
shut out from University degrees, he asks it, as Mr. Grap- 
STONE pointed out, to sanction the infliction of civil penalties 
on account of religious opinions. There may of course be 
great difficulty in constructing a system under which this 
disability shall no longer exist, though even on this point there 
has been much exaggeration. But there cannot to our minds 
be any doubt as to the propriety of constructing such a 
system, or as to the duty of the Government to make the 
attempt. Whether the Government ought not to have intro- 
duced an Irish University Bill during the present Session is a 
point upon which opinions may fairly be divided; but Mr. 
GLapDsToNE would cerjainly have been to blame if he had 
allowed any further uncertainty to rest on the character and 
scope of such a measure. 


The Times is shocked at Mr. GLapstonr’s language, because 
it amounts in substance to an admission that the demand of 
the Roman Catholics for the recognition, if not the endow- 
ment, of exclusive seminaries is founded in justice. Mr. 
GLaDsToNE says nothing about the endowment of exclusive 
seminaries. He only says that an Irishman educated at an 
exclusive seminary ought not to be debarred from a Univer- 
sity degree, provided he is fitted in other respects to receive 
it. If the demand for thus much of recognition is not founded 
in justice, it is hard to say what justice means. The Jimes 
professes itself unable to conceive how Mr. Giapsrone pro- 
poses to carry out his policy. It finds it difficult to believe 
that it is intended “ to leave all sects to their own unassisted 
“ endeavours, and to create a University like that of London, 
“ which will simply be an examining Board ; ” and considering 
that Mr. GLapsTone expressly characterized the system of 
non-resident education as the weak and objectionable element 
in the system of the University of Dublin, there seems no reason 
why the Zimes should have tried to believe it, But it can imagine 
no third alternative between this and Mr. Fawcert’s proposal. 
In December last, however, a plan was described in this journal 
which would completely answer the description given by Mr. 
G.apstone of what a proposal for the settlement of the Irish 
University question ought to be, while at the same time it 
would not involve either the endowment of sectarian institu- 
tions or the abolition of the teaching function of the University. 
“ According to this plan,” we said, “all the endowments would 
“ be given to the University of Dublin, but provision would 
“ be made for their being held by students or teachers of the 
“ affiliated Colleges, of which one would represent and continue 
“the Anglicanism of Trinity College, and another would 
“absorb the existing Roman Catholic University. Instead 
“ of fellowships and scholarships being attached to particular 
“ Societies, as at Oxford and Cambridge, they would all be 
“ attached to the University, and the students or teachers of all 
“ the affiliated Colleges would be admitted to stand for them. 
“‘ The separate Colleges would thus be placed on the footing of 
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“the Halls at Oxford. Their tutors would be paid as a 
« matter of private arrangement, but they would naturally be 
« mostly chosen from those students who had gained or were 
« jikely to gain fellowships in the University. In this way no 
« denomination as such would be endowed, for the affiliated 
« Colleges might be Roman Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, 
& or Secularist ; and yet no denomination could complain of not 
« having its fair proportion of the endowments, since its share 
«jn them would only be limited by the number of scholars 
« competent to hold them turned out by its own College.” 
Of course, as Trinity College has repudiated its Anglicanism, 
one portion of the scheme would seem to be ata disadvantage ; 
still it is so just in itself that we do not see why it might 
not be reconsidered under what would certainly be different 
conditions. As regards its remaining provisions, the plan 
would, whatever may be its merits in other respects, meet all 
the perplexities which have baffled the ingenuity of the Zimes. 


THE NAVY. 


N Monday Mr. Goscuen was to have introduced the Navy 
O Estimates, but Mr. Corry interposed and insisted on 
having a discussion, nominally on the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty, but really, as far as his own speech was 
concerned, on the question whether he was not a safer and 
more capable administrator than Mr. Cuitpers. This was a 
challenge which Mr. Cuicpers was nothing loth to accept. Mr. 
GoscHEN was of course bound to say something on the subject, 
and one or two members who have a kind of vested interest in 
naval matters also took the opportunity of airing their pet 
views. But the House of Commons as a body very properly 
stayed away, and declined to countenance such a waste of 
valuable hours. A good deal has been said about the increasing 

ure of business in the House of Commons, and the neces- 
sity of economizing time. An attempt has been made to show 
that it is the private members, as they are called, who are the 
chief obstructives; but it is doubtful whether the official and 
ex-official members are not the worst offenders in this respect. 
Mr. GoscuEN thought himself hardly used because he was not 
allowed to introduce his Estimates on Monday; but the truth 
is that it is the House of Commons which is ill used by 
First Lords and other Ministers insisting upon “ introducing ” 
Estimates at all. All that a Minister has to say on such 
an occasion might be printed as a preface to the Esti- 
mates, and there would then be no necessity for the idle 
ceremony of a tedious speech. It is impossible for listeners, 
however well informed, to criticize a speech bristling with 
figures the instant it is delivered ; a pretence is indeed made 
of discussing it, but it is only a pretence, and the real discus- 
sion is always postponed until the speech has been studied in 
the newspaper reports. Mr. Corry wasted Monday by moving 
a Resolution calling for certain changes in the arrangements at 
the Admiralty, which it was known beforehand that Mr. GoscHEeN 
had determined to make of his own accord; and Mr. GoscHen 
on Thursday made a speech about the Estithates, which might 
just as well have been written out and printed along with 
them. Mr.Corry was doubly to blame, because he introduced 
the question of the Megera, which other members, not being 
in possession of the evidence taken by the Commission, were 
unable to discuss. Mr. GoscHen and Mr. Cuitpers had had 
the evidence in their hands for some time, and Mr. Corry had 
also obtained an early copy of it; but the printing arrange- 
ments of the House of Commons are of such a nature that, 
although the whole of this evidence was put into type and 
printed day by day for the use of the Commissioners as the 
inquiry proceeded, and although the taking of evidence prac- 
tically terminated on the 29th of January, it was not presented 
to the House until Tuesday last. It is hardly worth while 
to go into the question of the comparative merits of Mr. 
Corry and Mr. Cuitpers as First Lords of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Corry says he had a great many important reforms 
in his head, but he left office without carrying them into 
effect; and Mr. CuiLpers, after busying himself in pulling the 
old Board to pieces, might possibly have reconstructed it in a 
perfect manner if his health had not broken down under the 

ure of the labour which he imposed upon himself. The 

t that, as soon as Mr. CuiLpers withdrew, the whole office 

fell into confusion is in itself the best comment on his scheme 

of departmental organization. Under a Parliamentary system 

government, no plan of administration is sound to the 

Success of which the permanent supervision of a particular 
ter is indispensable. 3 


The greater part of the discussion as to the constitution of 
the Admiralty turned on a mere question of names. It is 


of no consequence whether the office which manages the 
navy is called a Board, Committee, or Commission, or 
whether the officials who compose it go by the title of 
Lords, Secretaries, or Controllers. The essential thing is te 
take care that there shall be an efficient permanent staff, with 
well-defined duties and distinct responsibilities; that the team 
shall be harnessed so that the Parliamentary head of the 
office can hold them well in hand, and touch up or pull 
in any one who is not going exactly as he desires; and 
further that the reins shall be so contrived that they can 
be passed from one driver to another without throwing 
everything into confusion. The First Lord and his Secretaries, 
Permanent and Parliamentary, should exercise a general 
supervision over the whole department, and should know 
everything that is going on. If the First Lord is temporarily 
disabled, the Parliamentary Secretary should be competent to 
speak for him; if there is a change of Miristry, the Permanent 
Secretary should be capable of maintaining the continuity of 
the department, and of connecting the new administration 
with the old one. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
if the principle by which the patronage and discipline of the 
army is confided to a non-political officer is sound, it is equally 
applicable to the navy. In any case the First Lord, who will 
usually be a civilian, should be provided with the best pro- 
fessional advice in regard to all branches of the service ; and if 
he is a wise man, he will constantly take advantage of it. Mr. 
GoscHEN thinks that it would be a mistake to go back to the 
old system of making the Board a little Parliament, at which 
everything is brought up for discussion, down to the most 
trivial matters of everyday routine; but he has resolved that 
the Board shall meet regularly, and that there shall be 
consultations on all important professional or technical 
questions. The Controller is to be a permanent officer ; 
and, although not a member of the Board, he will be allowed 
to take part in its deliberations, and to explain his views. 
He will be assisted by a Deputy Controller, who will take 
charge of the dockyards, and by a Chief Constructor, who will 
be in the position of a naval architect, and who will confine 
himself mainly to the study of designs and the scientific work 
of the Controller’s department. The Chief of the Staff is to 
be abolished, and a new Naval Lord will be appointed to do 
his work, with a permanent Naval Secretary, who will be, 
under the Naval Lords, at the head of the personnel of the 
navy. It may be doubted whether it would not be better 
to have a non-political First sea-Lord, a kind of naval 
Commander-in-Chief, permanently at the head of the per- 
sonnel rather than a Naval Secretary who will be nominally 
under, but practically from his tenure of office superior to, 
the moveable Lords. One of the most important reforms 
which Mr. Goscnen has in view is to raise the status and 
pay of the professional staff of the Admiralty. 


Reserving a detailed explanation of the changes at the 
Admiralty for another opportunity, Mr. Goscuen on Thursday 
stated what had been done, and what it is proposed to do, in 
order to provide a strong and eflicient fleet. The normal 
expenditure on the Navy may be fixed, he thinks, at about 
nine millions a year, but the estimates for the present year 
are half a million above that figure; and since 1870-71 a 
million has been spent beyond the normal limit. For this 
million we have obtained ships of the Rupert and Cyclops 
classes and a number of gunboats; and our coast de- 
fences are now in such a condition that, we are told, 
nothing more need be spent on them. The difference between 
the estimates of this year and those of last year consists 
mainly in a reduction in the sum to be applied to the con- 
struction of ships. It appears to be the opinion of competent 
judges that the Devastation is the best type of fighting ship ; 
but Mr. GoscHEN is a cautious man, and before he gives up 
building sea-going cruising ships of the first class, and builds 
more ships of the Vevastation class, he is desirous of seeing how 
the Devastation actually acquits herself at sea. Ifshe gives 
satisfaction, the /ury, a ship of the same class, which has already 
been laid down, will be completed ; but if not, the money will be 
spent on small gunboats. In any case, two ironclads of the 
first class are meanwhile to be built, with armour thicker than 
that of the Hercules or Sultan, aud armed on the broadside 
principle. Before doing anything more with turret ships, 
the Glatton is to have a coupie of 25-ton guns fired into her ; 
and although the irigates on hand are to be completed, no 
more frigates are to be commenced. The shipbuilding pro- 
gramme includes a torpedo ship of 540 tons. So much for 
the ships; now for the crews. Mr. GoscHEN is able to 
announce that there is no difliculty either in procuring or in 
keeping a sufficient number of goud sailors. A boy who goes 
to sea at sixteen is liable to cliui.ge his mind as to the pleasures 
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of a life afloat before he is twenty-eight; and a certain pro- 
portion of des_rtions must always be expected. At present 
they are at the rate of more than a thousand a-year; but this 
is less than the rate formerly; and it is an encouraging circum- 
mance that eighty per cent. of the men re-enlist at the end of 
their first engagement. The plan of manufacturing our sailors, 
taking a boy when quite young and giving him a thorough 
traming, answers so well that the Admiralty means to adhere 
tox. The Reserve is not in a very satisfactory position, but 
Mr. Goscuen is going to make another effort to persuade men 
who leave the service at thirty-eight years of age to join the 
Reserve; and an attempt will also be made to raise a now 
els of Naval Volunteers in all our large ports in connexion 
with the gunboats for the defence of the coasts. Perhaps the 
most important feature in Mr. Goscuen’s proposals is the 
eerversion of Greenwich Hospital into a great Naval 
University for the scientific training of cadets. Boys are 
beneeforth to be taken at fifteen, instead of thirteen, so 
that they may have two years’ more schooling; and Mr. 
Gescuen hopes to be able to introduce a system of limited 
eumpetition, with the view of “tapping” the public schools, 
and striking a blow at the cramming establishments. After a 
year at college, the cadet will go to sea in a man-of-war under 
gzaral instructors, and there will afterwards be six months’ 
teaching on shore before he goes up for examination. By 
means of the Naval University a higher standard of profes- 
smal study will be introduced into the service. The grant 
for an expedition to investigate the depth, temperature, cir- 
eulation, and distribution of animal life in the Atlantic, 
Indian, and Pacific Oceans is another healthy indication of the 
attention which the Admiralty is disposed to pay to scientific 
sabjects. 


LADY MAYO’S PENSION. 


HE Secretary of Stare for Ixp1a, sitting in Council, has 
passed a Resolution assigning a pension to Lady Mayo, 
‘gether with a sum of money asa provision for her younger 
ehildren. As this Resolution has not unnaturally excited 
zemark, it is worth while to examine it in what appears to be 
its logical sequence. It begins by setting forth the circum- 
stances which, in the opinion of the Secretary and his Coun- 
cil, entitle the widow and family of the late Governor-GeNE- 
gat of Ixpia to some mark of public gratitude. Lord Mayo 
tendered eminent services as Viceroy; while in office he 
moaintained the dignity of the Crown with munificence, and 
be was killed “ by a deed of violence to which he was exposed 
“ im the discharge ofhis public duty.” As far as words go, this 
acknowledgment of Lord Mayo’s services, without going be- 
yead the truth, is sufficiently handsome and unrestrained. It 
ts true that there are some other considerations which either 
were, or ought to have been, taken into account in fixing 
the amount of these allowances; but it was unnecessary, 
zad it might perhaps have been improper, to refer to them 
im a formal manner. Enough is said in the Resolution to 
jastify a liberal grant for the bereaved family; and if the 
Dake of Angytit and his colleagues, having got thus far, 
bad asked anybody else to supply the conclusion to which 
their argument seemed unmistakably to point, there can be 
Ith doubt that the figures would have been very different 
trom those which now wind up the Resolution. It might have 
been expected that such a prelude would lead up naturally to 
a substantial result. It is not without a shock of surprise 
that, after reading about eminent services, personal munifi- 
sence, and violent death in the discharge of public duties, we 
tome to a proposal to wipe off all obligations by a life annuity 
ef 1,000/. to Lady Mayo, and a grant of 20,000/. for the 
younger children. It is a pity the Secretary of Strate did 
mot throw the resolution into the form of a complete syllogism ; 
*e have the minor and conclusion, but the major is wanting. 
Waninent services, most people would be disposed to say, de- 
serve an eminent reward; but in the opinion of the Indian 
Gouncil, if we may judge by the conclusion at which it has 
axrived, eminent services and a lavish personal expenditure for 
the benefit of the public service are sufficiently recognized, we 
manot say repaid, by the smallest pension which can with de- 
esucy be granted to the family of any official not of subordinate 
zank, who has died under circumstances which give his widow 
and children a claim upon the Government. One explanation 
sf the paltriness of the allowance which was instantly sug- 
gested was that this was only the contribution of the India 
(Mice, and that it would be supplemented by a vote from the 
Treasury. Mr. GiapsTone, when questioned on the 
mabject in the House of Commons, affected to believe that it 


concerned thg Indian Government alone. He said he hag 
official information about it; but he understood that the 
lution published in the newspapers was authentic, and no 
question of any other provision had, as far as he wag aware, 
been raised. He seemed to think there was a good P. 
for this parsimonious gratitude. A thousand a year 
granted from the Indian revenues to the widow of the late 
Lord Exeiy, with another 1,000/. from Imperial 
which was awarded on account of Lord Exeun’s colonial 
and diplomatic services. Two blacks, however, do not make 
a white, and one shabby precedent does not justify an. 
other. Besides, if it isa question of precedents, the cage 
of Mr. Spencer Percevat may be cited; when he was 
shot by Bettamy in the lobby of the House of Comm 
an annuity of 2,000/. and 20,000/. down was assigned to his 
family. 

It is absurd to argue this question as if it were merely one 
of economy. It is a question of policy, and to some extent of 
justice. The income of the Viceroy is fixed at an amount 
which is supposed to render a pension unnecessary, inasmuch 
as it allows a margin for legitimate savings. It may be 
doubted whether this is a wise or wholesome arrangement, |t 
is not desirable that a Viceroy should be tempted to push his 
economies too far. He has a great position to maintain jp 
the eyes of a people who expect to see men in authority 
surrounded by pomp and splendour, and who measure the 
extent and reality of authority pretty much by these outward 
signs. It is obviously important that the representative of 
the QuEEN should be on good terms with the native princes, 
that he should receive them at his own Court and should visit 
them in return, and that his dignity and hospitality should 
not be shamed by a comparison with those of his inferior 
in rank. This kind of splendour may be very childish in 
itself, and some day the people of India may perhaps come 
to regard it with as much indifference as ourselves; but at 
present it is certain they attach great importance to it; and 
it is therefore sound policy to gratify their tastes in this re- 
spect. It is admitted that Lord Mayo, while he held the 
office of Governor-General, maintained the dignity of the 
Crown with a munificence which was of advantage to Im 
perial as well as to Indian interests. He had to bear the 
costly honour of a Royal visit, and he did his best to present 
the second son of the QuEEN to her distant subjects in such a 
manner as to leave a pleasant impression on their minds, and 
to create a kind of friendly personal feeling on their part to- 
wards the Crown. It was scarcely possible that the impres- 
sion should be very deep, and it would be absurd to say that 
it made much difterence in the work of governing the coun- 
try; but the effect as far as it went was good; and Lord 
Mayo, in spending his money freely on this and on other 
occasions, undoubtedly rendered an important service to the 
country. The India Office must, by the language of its Minute, 
be held to approve his liberality ; and it will occur to every 
one that if the expenditure was for the public benefit, it should 
have been supplied out of public funds, and not out of the 
Viceroy’s private purse. 

If Lord Mayo had not been prematurely cut off, he might 
perhaps have indemnified himself to some extent by future 
economies; as it happened, the outlay to which he was sub- 
jected rendered it impossible that he could lay aside those 
savings which in fact constitute the retiring pension of a 
Governor-General. It might perhaps be more convenient that 
the Viceroy should have a Civil List bearing some relation to 
his necessary expenditure, with a pension to retire upon; but 
Lord Mayo’s family are at least entitled to expect some equi- 
valent for the money which Lord Mayo might have put by 
for them, but which he spent for the public benefit. We 
do not suppose that before Lord Mayo accepted the office 
of Viceroy he went into minute calculations as to whether 
it would pay better to go out or to stay at home; but the 
Government, in making provision for his family, might fairly 
take into account the prospects which lay before the late 
Earl if he had remained in this country. It is not desirable 
that a public man or his family should be a loser by his aceept- 
ing an office of high rank and great responsibility. There is pro- 
bably no other position in which so much depends on personal 
character and capacity as that of Governor-General of India, 
especially in the present condition of the coun It is of 
the utmost importance that the best man for the ottice should 
be obtained, and that, if he happens to be also a poor mal, 
he should not be deterred from undertaking the office through 


-a fear that he may not be able to save enough out of his 


income to provide tor his family. 


It is unnecessary to contend that the manner of Lord 
Mayo’s death increases the obligation to make an adequate 
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jsion for his widow and children. A cynical observer 
might be tempted to suggest that the shabby allowance of the 
India Office is intended to convey to the people of India that 
4 Governor-General is a very cheap article, so that when one 
jg murdered, he can always be replaced, and the only expense 
the Government is put to is the price of a rope for the mur- 
derer and a small annuity for the family of the victim. On 
the other hand, it will certainly not tend to increase the 
respect Which is entertained for a Viceroy to find how little 
yalue is placed upon his services by his grateful country- 
men, when he is struck down in the midst of an active and 
gealous career by the hand of an assassin. It is perhaps as 
well that sentiment should not exercise a very strong or direct 
influence on questions of finance; but there is an unpleasant 
disparity that cannot be ignored between the profound emotion 
caused by the news of Lord Mayo’s death and the paltry 

iary tribute to his memory which is now offered. It is 
true that an adequate provision cannot be made for the family 
of every one who loses his life in the public service; but 
there are exceptions to every rule, and a Viceroy is not an 
ordinary official. As for the argument that what is called 
“the common quality of honour” in dying for one’s country 
would be impaired if anything were granted to Lord Mayo’s 
family which would be denied to the family of a subordinate 


and confidence, and founds a new family to illustrate his well-wom 
rage. Another man is a philanthropist; he sacrifices fortame, 
Frealth, and domestic comfort to his mission; he ventures inte 
plague-stricken cities and offensive dungeons; he pleads the casas 
of the wretched till he becomes a bore; he reads blue-beoke; 
nothing is too tiresome or too taping for his energy ; and, thas 
“ driven by strong benevolence of soul,” or by something equiva 
lent, “he flies like Oglethorpe from pole to pole.” But theme's 
the pinch. Is it benevolence or something equivalent? You 
suppose that the successful lawyer has never known what eelé- 
denial means, because he has gained all the prizes that mest 
men desire. You fancy the other man’s life has been ome 
course of self-denial, because he has encountered all from 
which most men shrink, But how can we know without looking 
into men’s souls? For anything we can say, the philanthrope 
and the lawyer may both have been men with a taste for 
mianism. ‘The lawyer suppressed it rigorously, because lhe 
thought it his duty to employ his talents to good purpose; but 
to the end of his.days he was longing to kick his wig and im 
briefs into the dusthole, to shake himself free from the 
of his society, and possibly of his wife, and to wander off te 
Bohemia of his imagination. He resists nobly, but he gets mp 
credit for consenting to be rich and respectable, however hard the 
struggle. The philanthropist, on the other hand, has yielded te 
his natural taste, and found a creditable name for it; he has met 
really gone through greater hardships than you can bring as 


fanctionary, it has not hitherto been discovered that there is 
anything ignoble or improper in a general being more highly 
paid for taking his chance of death in the rear of a battle , 
than the private soldier who has to face the enemy in a 
skirmish in the front. The India Office has assigned 5o0ol. a 

to the widow of Chief Justice Norman, and the grant to 
Tord Mayo’s family should obviously be in proportion to the | 


rank he held. It is to be hoped that the Government may | 
see their way to remedy a discreditable piece of national — 
parsimony by proposing a vote of money from the Imperial | 
Treasury in addition to the allowance which is to be paid out | 
of Indian revenues. | 


' not nearly so 


thousand soldiers as you please to endure at a shilling a day; amd 

at as some men will encounter in the chance ef 
an occasional shot at a tiger, or othersin the hopes of adding a few 
dozen species of entirely new bugs—we speak after the manner of 
Americans—to those already labelled with Latin names, Hie 
hobby was a great deal more amusing than these, and brought mm 
far greater returns in the shape of general adulation. Why wasit 
more creditable to ride it? Are we not guilty of scandalous 


_ injustice in this instance, and admiring the man most who has 


really made by far the least sacrifice of his natural tastes? 

« The answer to one part at least of this difficulty is obviews 
enough. The amount of self-denial is not, in any sense, a proper 
measure of virtue. The ideal man would be one in whom thee 
unselfish passions should be so powerful that he weuld without 
any self-denial prefer his neighbour’s interests to hisown. The 


perplexity which we occasionally observe upon the subject arises 
HERO-WORSHIP from a natural confusion of ideas. We measure a man’s viriee 
0 p | very truly by the amount of external obstacles which it will over- 
OME of our readers may have had occasion during the past , come, and we transfer the same mode of reasoning to intensal 
eae, 208 to visit the banks of the Thames at Putney. There, | obstacles. A man who speaks the truth when he will be burat 
if fortune has favoured them, they will have remarked a knot of | for it has given a greater proof of veracity than a man who 
young men, clad in blue and white, and, as we may venture to say | it when it will be in his favour; and we therefore are apt tc f: 
without offence, of “unusual personal attractions.” So far, at | that a man who speaks the truth in spite of a strong dispesi- 
least, as broad shoulders, well-developed muscles, and a healthy | tion to tell lies is better than one who speaks. it because 
glow of colour can justify the use of that phrase, they fully de- | lying is naturally hateful to him. There is no end to the cos 
crowd. For'in al poobalility these good-looking idols | hove, ior thee of genet 
4 y these good-looking idols have, for example, the ordinary theory that men nius s 
were the centre of a ring of enthusiastic worshippers. Stolid | be subject to @ different code of wna from the ward mankind. 
masses of elderly flesh and blood gaped in dumb homage at the | People talk as if genius was not part of the man himself, but 
C 1 stices of the crowd ; eult to keep in order. we carried out the same system 
and at the outer circumference of the ring the more dignified spec- | logically, we aeale infer that a murderer deserved pity rather thax 
tators sought in vain to conceal their emotion under a studied | blame, because he was mastered by a bump on the back of his head, 
attitude of fashionable stoicism. Certain reflections of a more | and, in short, we should makean end of all moral judgments what~ 
+ kind may perhaps demand expression next week; but in ever. In one sense it is true that the vices of a man ef genius exe 
‘ : L a: > | much as they do not necessa indicate so de &@ characker. 
indeed, venture even now to admit that it was not precisely the | Byroui’s fl or De Quinesy’s.o ium-eating did not show dae 
most elevated form of the passion; there are in this world some ae bestiahness which w rents infe oad from them in the 
e ve infe m them in 
virtues, and even some intellectual attainments, which we still | case of a commonplace reprobate ; but, to some extent, might be 
regard as decidedly superior to purely athletic excellence. But, | considered as indicating quick sympathies and brilliant imagins~ 
abstractedly from the particular cause which called it forth, the | tion, which, in other directions, might lead them to noble actions. 
seene strikingly exemplified the delight with which the bulk of the same principle, we should not detract from the merits of 
such specim the because benevolence happens to be his hobby, 
excellence as they are bes © appreciate. mirable | as ti unting or insect-collecting happens to be the 
instinct! as some moralists exclaim ; one which, we must 


Y other people; for it is only the most unselfish of mankind whe 
confess, appears to us to be as as most other admirable | choose their hobbies at the rompting of their unselfish instincts. 
, We should be falling into the same error as if we asserted that # 


t example, does the crowd admire the heroes of athletic- | lad who just e 
ism, or of military, or political, or Perera or religious energy? | matician than Newton because he had taken more pains to undee 
One main ingredient in the admiration is probably the belief | stand a proposition in Euclid. If, in short, a man takes te 
that excellence has been obtained at the cost of much self-denial. philanthropy, we should esteem him in proportion to the stre 
many days or weeks those gallant oarsmen must have borne | of his passion, and not in proportion to the effort which it tee 
up against aching muscle and labouring breath, and with stern | cost him; though, of course, in many cases, our only means af 
Tesolution refrained from the fascinations of tobacco! How jndgi the passion is by measuring the effort. 
heroically the politician has listened night after night to speeches pinch Aorsoen from these problems of moral philosep'ye 
amet, whilst Radicals p and Conservatives crowed | there remains a difficulty which it is not so easy to answer. 
cocks for the good of their country! How patiently the rule can be given for arguing from actions to character, aud 
ition martyr awaited the spring of the wild beast, and saw | determining whether a particular action is due to vanity er 
fagots being piled around his limbs! It is all very true; and | ambition or benevolence. That is the point upon which our bens- 
wy unpleasant doubt obtrudes itself. If self-denial is the test | worshippers are in a perpetual state of perplexity. The high priest 
ment, tastes differ so unaccountably that it is very difficult to | of the sect evades the difficulty by claiming a certain power of im 
Sy who is really the worthiest object of admiration. Few people | sight which tells him at once whether a man is really acting foome 
indeed like being burnt at the stake, or exposed to the remorseless | good motives or bad. He knows by immediate intuition thet 
ence of an able orator. But, short of such unmixed evils, | Cromwell was not a hypocrite nor Frederick a tyrant; and amy 
‘is to say how far human eccentricity extends? One man, let | body who takes a different view of those characters is like a blind? 
inthe” is a British barrister 3 his wife is like & | man arguing about colours. We do not profess to be endowed 
; vine, and he never has any difficulty in paying. the bills | with this desirable instinct, and must reel admit that we ame 
mourred by his olive-branches; he has brieis at desire, makes ' frequently a good deal puzzled how to arrange men in the order of 
reaches the woolsack, is regarded with universal esteem moral merit as any competitive examiner will profess to arrange 


plucking for his degree was a better mathe- 
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them in the order of intellectual merit. It isa slow and perplexing 
process to determine whether certain patriots of our acquaintance 
are actuated more by a faith in their characteristic ideas, or by a 
desire for popular applause, or by fifty other motives; and, indeed, 
we are not quite sure that problems of this kind always admit of 
definite solution. The more one considers contemporary celebrities 
the more one is inclined to respect Sir Robert Walpole’s opinion 
that, whatever else was true, history must be false. Of course 
history, as it occurs in this aphorism, must be taken to mean a 
collection of verdicts as to the motives of the great men by whom 
the course of events was principally determined; for in other 
respects we are ready to admit that a certain number of facts are 
ascertainable; and here is the great advantage of the hero-worship 
which is practised on the banks of the Thames, There is, we are 
aware, immense divergence of opinion as to the merits of parti- 
cular heroes; there are endless controversies as to whether one 
rformer catches the beginning properly, whether another pulls 
is stroke through to the end, whethera third does not feather a 
thought too high, and whether a fourth may not be suspected 
with a certain show of justice of occasionally touching the 
water a hundredth part of a second before the stroke-oar. These 
horrible suspicions, we are aware, trouble the minds of many 
earnest inquirers, and have perhaps caused sleepless nights to 
some of those gentlemen upon whom the hopes of half the nation 
hang, and whose designation of “ coach” seems to correspond 
very ill with the heavy responsibilities of their position. The fact 
may serve to remind us that, even after the most careful and 
elaborate investigation, the human mind is fallible. But, every 
deduction being made, it may nevertheless be said of these, as of 
few other heroes, that we may be tolerably certain of the actual ex- 
istence of the qualities which we admire. People may dispute 
whether an orator is eloquent, but unimpeachable evidence shows 
that a particular youth weighs twelve stone, stands six feet in his 
stockings, and can write his name with a hundredweight hanging 
from his little finger. We may doubt the honesty of many poli- 
ticians, but there can be no doubt that our eight heroes are 
eapable of forcing a boat through four and a-half miles of water in 
twenty minutes and thirty-five seconds. We apologize if there is 
any error in our figures, but at any rate there is a tangible, solid, 
measurable quality about these muscular virtues which must be 
infinitely comfortable to true believers. They pin their faith to no 
shadowy essence which may vanish in an instant when an election 
goes the wrong way ora Minister is turned out, but on facts as 
solid as a steam-engine. Here at least, they may say, is so much 
undeniable bone and muscle of first-rate quite, and if our worship 
ts not of the loftiest kind, at any rate it has little to fear from 
sceptics. 


WEDDINGS AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


i is a matter of unquestionable notoriety that all marriages’ 


are made in heaven, and it is equally certain that the beau- 
tiful descriptions of them which we read must be due to celestial 
Correspondents. Such choice of words, such felicity of arrange- 
ment, such grace of epithets could not emanate from any inferior 
source, and the future historian will best gather from these 
chronicles the condition of the English language in our day, 
and the manners and customs of those who spoke it. We 
shall not perhaps be accused of unnecessary repetition if we 
call attentian to the subject. The sun is shining, and peculiar 
interest is excited. The bridegroom is accompanied by his friend 
who is officiating as groomsman, and who is qualified by 
frequent service for the efficient discharge of the multifarious 
duties which are attached to the position. At precisely thir- 
teen minutes and a half past eleven they alight at the church, 
saluted by the acclamations of the crowd, the excitement of 
the bystanders, and the symphony of bells. When the door 
e opened, four-and-twenty perpetual curates and prebendaries, 
deans and archdeacons, begin to assist one another. The scene 
increases in interest until the climax is reached when the 
bride enters, leaning on somebody's arm, and supported by her 
bridesmaids supplied with jewellery by a neighbouring firm, 
which thus has the good fortune to secure eight advertise- 
ments of its goods. ‘The religious ceremony is performed with 
peculiar solemnity, unbroken save by the fidgeting of the 
groomsman; the benediction is pronounced, and on repairing to 
the vestry the formalities of registration are gone through—a 
part of the ceremony which is often described in language 
worthy of Burke. After this the party repair again to a 
mansion or residence, where @ sumptuous déjeuner is prepared, 
and numerous covers are laid—a mysterious but interesting pro- 
cess. It is here that English oratory is displayed to its best 
advantage, and graceful tributes are paid on all sides, charac- 
terized by good taste, by brevity, and fluency. The peer for- 
gets his pomposity, and the fact that nobody listens to him 
elsewhere ; the groomsman feels that the lightest part of his duties 
has come, and all regret the close of his remarks. At precisely 
four minutes past two the bride and bridegroom take leave of 
their friends, and seek the seclusion of a country seat. 

Meantime the “friends” separate, and the Correspondent is 
enabled to furnish those advertisements which all read with 
interest, if not with excitement. The enumeration of the 
presents and of the names both of their eminent manufac- 
turers and of their donors fills columns, and affords invalu- 
able opportunities for fine writing. The “members of the 


domestic household,” called sometimes by profane and illite. 
rate people servants, contribute something difficult to carry, ang 
impossible to pack. It is interesting to know that the diame 
were not the production of nature, but were expressly supplied 
for the occasion by the floral manufacturer ; nor is the name of the 
pastrycook wanting who made the indigestible compound termed 
a “bride-cake.” A fow years more, and we shall be told the ineo 
of the guests, their ages, and the construction of the ladies’ pettj. 
coats. It may be that publicity is thus ostentatiously given to the 
names of those who contribute towards the future ménage of the 
happy couple in order that the standard may be raised, and 
that the donor of a water-bottle may shrink from appearing 
in the same list with the donor of a diamond bracelet. That 
aim, however, has not yet been realized, and the list of objects 
is as varied and as free from all connexion with each other 
as the words which make up a page of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
The company is a medley one; sugar-basins and aneroids, an 
antique Po of bellows, the Zoological Gardens faithfully tp. 
presented in ormolu, a musical-box, a sketch mounted as a 
fifty travelling articles to make locomotion impossible, a basket 
of snowdrops, and nine addresses on vellum congratulating the 
bridegroom on the examples he has to imitate and on the wisdom 
of his choice, quite unreadable from the magnificent flourishes 
with which the initial letters abound, and signed by the school- 
master and schoolmistress in behalf of the scholars. Were 
the bride and bridegroom endowed with ostrich-like digestions 
they might find some use for these articles. As it is, they often 
prove the most unmitigated nuisance, a misery alike to him who 
gives and to him or her who receives. It occasionally hap 
that the announcement of an engagement, instead of recalling the 
fact that two people are perfectly certain of being happy for life, 
that the cares of this world are over for them, and that a beauti- 
ful account of their marriage will appear in the newspapers 
and enrich the literature of the country, only suggests the pain- 
ful thought that a present must be given, and, in order to be 
given, must be bought. To explain the grounds for this impres- 
sion would be impossible; a slight relationship exists between the 
victim and one or other of the engaged pair, and the persons about 
to marry are going to live in London, possibly in a large house; 
it may be that the intending giver received at some former 
period a perfectly useless and now blackened object, too dirty 
to make its appearance again in the world of rubbish, and that 
he feels bound to reciprocate the attention. “ Human nature,” 
says a great authoress, “is so well disposed towards those who 
are in interesting situations that a young person who either 
marries or dies is sure of being kindly spoken of.” What- 
ever may be the cause, the dilemma remains the same, 
Much mental agony is undergone, increasing as the interval before 
the marriage becomes shorter. Some prudent. persons have 
stock of objects always at hand, one of which they forward upon 
receipt of the intelligence, and thus they may have the good fortune 
to send the first of the fifteen inkstands which follow. She who 
hesitates is lost; now helplessly bemoaning her condition, now 
peering uneasily into shop-windows, and finding that everything 
costs seven pounds when she is prepared to spend only four. Her 
sense of her unfortunate position daily grows in intensity, and she 
may next be seen sitting in a shop with a choice selection in front of 
her, amongst which are a blotting-book covered with excrescences 
of brass like a portmanteau, a miniature helmet, two shepherdesses 
of modern Meissen, a silver-gilt machine for brushing away crumbs 
after breakfasting in bed, a gentleman in ormolu looking into & 
windmill about the same size as himself and of the same material, 
both containing cavities in their insides for matches, the discovery 
of which would occupy a lifetime. What a choice is here! Ti 
biggest fool of her acquaintance has just ordered the silver-gilt 
machine, which costs thirty pounds, so she takes the wind- 
mill with a sigh of relief, and sends it as a little object to re 
mind her friend of the happy hours they have spent together. 
Her friend sends in return a little note assuring her that she 
will always value it, reflecting that it is a just requital 
for the ormolu porcupine stuffed with pins which she had pre 
sented on a previous occasion. But the donor and the windmi 
are not destined to lose sight of one another just yet. It is bad 
enough to see the rubbish in a shop, but there is some excuse for 
the production of these costly and worthless trifles. What the 
dogs are in the East to the streets, the givers of modem 
wedding presents are to the trade—the scavengers of refuse; 
what is too dirty, too useless, too ugly for other purposes, they 
absorb ; but it is too hard to be called upon to look at it agai 
when exposed to view in the drawing-room of the unfortunate 
irl whose future life is to be spent, or supposed to be spent, 
its contemplation. There are entertainments of divers kinds and 
degrees of dulness, but the entertainment which is given fit 
the display of the objects we have described is without an equa 
Neatly arranged upon the tables in symmetrical order lie thes 
specimens of English taste, “ several hundreds in number,” ys 
of paper being attached to them recording the names of 
givers. Here the lady and the windmill meet once more, 
gretfully perhaps, for some kind friend announces that she. 
gave two pounds for the candlesticks opposite ; another has 
up something for thirty shillings which produces a sublime effec 
and the name of the shop where similar objects can be procure 
is whispered in secret. There is a pleasing equality evinced 2 
the display ; Her Grace and the housemaid think the same 
. beautiful,” and probably spend the same amount of money ups® 
the object of their admiration. 
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tom of giving wedding presents as it now exists is a 
ee which, though paid re aay one, is only paid grudg- 
ingly and on compulsion. It represents neither aliection nor 
interest, and is not productive of the smallest profit to any 
gave the tradesmen whose wares are sold for the De ose. Its 
terpart can only be found in the custom which existed 
ashort time ago of giving leaving-books at Eton. The fashion 
was exactly analogous; little boys gave them to big boys, 
to whom they always had been, and to whom they continued 
in after life, complete strangers, subscribing themselves their 
sincere friends on their leaving Eton.” The head-master sub- 
mitted to the custom at a smaller cost; wise in his generation, 
and being an elegant classic, he had published or privately printed 
a quarto edition of some Latin author which, it is needless to say, 
Shed ever wanted, and no one ever bought. This peculiarly 
useless volume was exchanged for the sum of ten pounds deposited 
jn some corner of the room by the boy who was bidding good-bye, 
whence it was generally supposed that the head-master ultimately 
took it. ge easant mode of escaping the tax was unfortunately 
not open to those who paid for the leaving-books presented by 
their sons to their sincere friends, and who not unnaturally con- 
sidered that the annual expenditure of fifteen or twenty pounds 
was hardly compensated by the possession of some scores of soiled 
ies bound in yellow calf. What these books are to the 
library, ——s presents are to the ordinary furniture of a house. 
What is to be done with the windmill? Should the first oppor- 
tunity be seized for getting rid of it, there is the risk that 
its donor will tenderly inquire after it. It cannot be given 
away after the lapse of six months, for its colour is gone, and 
it looks as if it might have been present at Hilpah’s wedding 
to Shalum. ‘The poor thing eventually finds a shelter and a 
home in some spare bedroom of a country house, where damp 
and dust hasten its decay. Sometimes it is destined to a harder 
fate. One swallow does not make a summer, and the gift of 
a wedding present does not ensure the celebration of a marriage ; 
the engagement may very possibly be broken off, and one of the 
consequences is the return of the windmill to its unhappy and 
original possessor, whose feelings on its me yo we forbear 
from commenting on. If the State would include wedding 
nts among the assessed taxes, and fix a definite sum to be 
id at the beginning of each year, great relief would be ex- 
perienced ; the Government would of course realize a profit, and 
a large sum would still remain to be distributed as marriage por- 
tions. The present inequality would be remedied ; for, as it is, 
those who never marry at all (and their number is daily increas- 
ing) receive no return for their original outlay; but on the 
institution of the tax this need no longer be the case. Single 
women, on attaining the age of forty-five, might, on condition of 
subscribing a declaration setting forth the extreme improba- 
bility of their marrying, and their aversion to that condition, 
receive the sum to which they would have been entitled on 
marriage. Widows, on the other hand, would get nothing under 
any circumstances, being exhorted to remain contented with the 
ormolu of the first marriage. During the interval before the 
adoption of this plan we have but one remedy to propose. Surely 
the old shoes which are now so lavishly thrown away at the 
departure of the bride and bridegroom are capable of conversion 
into some valuable substance; which cannot be predicated of 
wedding presents. Let, therefore, the next “groomsman” set a 
bright example, and deserve well of society and the oppressed ; 
as the carriage starts let a shower of aneroids, barometers, 
bellows, candlesticks, vases, mosaics, and antiques gracefully fall 
and flutter around it. Thus we feel sure that a “ peculiar interest 
would be excited,” while the struggles of the crowd to possess 
objects which to their inexperienced eyes might seem capable of 
being exchanged for a shilling would give additional animation to 
the scene. The prevalence of this custom might be expected to 
modify to some extent the present fashion, the chief compensation 
for which must be found in the advantages which result from a 
study of the pages of the Court Journal. 


SCHEMES OF CAPITULAR REFORM. 


ii was in the heretical reign of the second Constantius that 
there was no getting about the Roman Empire in an 
comfort, because the roads were so blocked up with Bishops 
going to and from the endless Synods of the time. With our im- 
roved system of travelling, this particular result is not likely to 
appen in our days; but it is not at all unlikely that intelligent 
railway functionaries may have noticed the unusual number of 
shovel-hats and gaiters which must have been passing to and fro 
for some weeks past. It is certain that there has lately been an 
unusual amount of motion about our ecclesiastical, and especially 
our capitular, dignitaries. Besides the regular Session of Convo- 
cation, a Session clothed this time with unusual powers, there have 
been private gatherings of Bishops, Deans, and others to discuss 
¢ reform of our capitular bodies. The Acts—we use the proper 
ecclesiastical formula—of these gatherings for a time obtained 
only a private circulation, and so long they did not seem matter 
t public comment. But, as they in latterly crept out into 
ha light of the Times, we may as well have our say about 


That some capitular reform is needful no one who knows any- 
about the subject can doubt, Reform is the only way to 


hinder destruction. But reform must be done warily, and with a 
full understanding of the institutions to be reformed. It must be 
the work of men who have thought over the subject, who know 
what reforms are needed, and who have no personal interest in 
hindering reforms. Deans and Canons cannot, any more than 
other men, be trusted to reform themselves; but neither can they 
be reformed by outsiders who have neither sympathy with the 
institutions nor knowledge of their object or history. And men 
who are personally interested in the maintenance of abuses some- 
times fail to understand that those who are most indignant at the 
abuses of an institution are likely to be those who most thoroughly 
understand and love the institution itself. 

When we look at the two papers which as yet have been the 
result of these gatherings, we cannot say that we see in them much 
signs of that understanding of the institutions to be legislated for 
without which there can be no real reform. A somewhat vague 
paper of questions signed by several Deans and Canons is sent 
round to the Dean and Chapter of each Cathedral. The questions 
are for the most part haisitads enough, only we observe that one 
most important point of reform is wholly left out. There is not a 
word touching that crying abuse by which the principal offices of 
the Old Foundations, the offices of Precentor, Chancellor, Trea- 
surer, &c., have in most cases been made purely nominal, and that 
not uncommonly by sheer usurpation, against the will of dignita- 
ries who are ready to discharge their duty if they were only 
allowed. Next to the restoration of the Bishop to his proper au- 
thority in his own church and the rooting out of the little cliques 
of absentee Residentiaries—or rather perhaps identical with the 
latter—is the restoration of the great officers of the Cathedral to 
their proper work in the Cathedral and in the diocese. On this 
subject there is nothing in the paper of queries. The other queries 
are well enough as far as they go; but to whom are they to 
be addressed? To the “Deans and Chapters” of course. But 
who are the Deans and Chapters? York is perhaps the only 
Old Foundation church where there is any certainty of the real 
Chapter ever being consulted. In most cases it is pretty certain 
that it will not come before the real Chapter, but before the 
smaller body which usurps the name of the Chapter, and which is 
most interested in stifling all reforms. One smiles as one reads the 
question as to the “ Greater Chapter,” whether it “ ought to have 
a share in, or control over, the present duties or offices of the 
Minor Chapter—e.g. to have a voice in reference to the Cathedral 
statutes or services, the expenditure, or the patronage.” To send 
such a question as this to the “ Minor Chapter” is like asking the 
wolf to define the rights of the lamb. . At York, where the whole 
body of the Chapter has now fully won back the rights which it 
had never entirely lost, patronage is purely dispensed ; but does any 
one expect that men who have long been jobbing Chapter livings 
to themselves and their curates will come forward of their own 
free will to say that their power of so doing ought to be taken 
away? <A map of the livings in the gift of the Chapter of Bristol, 
for instance, and of the wanderings among them of members of 
the capitular body, would be an edifying piece of ecclesiastical 

ography. So again, we smile over the question headed “ Canons.” 
“Ts it advisable that a longer residence should be exacted? Is it 
advisable that the power to hold any Office or Benefice with the 
Canonry should be abridged”? What answer to questions like 
these is likely to be got from pluralist absentees, who have hitherto 
drawn their capitular incomes as the reward of the easy duty of 
staying away nine months in the year? If the questions were to 
be really discussed in the real Chapters of the several churches—if 
they were sent to every member of a Cathedral body, residentiary 
or non-residentiary—still more if they were sent to men who are 
not members of Cathedral bodies, but who are known to have the 
subject at their fingers’ ends—some good might come of the 
inquiry; but no good can come. of sending them only to men who 
have a direct personal interest in burking every scheme of im- 
provement. 

The other document,"which is understood to be the heads of a 
Bill to be submitted to Parliament, is even more wonderful, One 
fault runs through it all, the notion that all capitular bodies are to 
be reformed according to one type; whereas nothing is more certain 
than that each body must be legislated for separately according to 
the peculiarities of its history, constitution, and position. What 
is good for London will most likely not be good for St. David's ; 
what is good for Ely will most likely not be good for Manchester. 
And when we come to the details, they are even more astound- 
ing. Let us take the very first proposal :— 

1. Any Dean or Canon may suggest to the visitor any alteration in the 
arrangements of the Cathedral, and the visitor may consider any such pro- 
posed arrangement. If he approves it, it becomes a statute, subject to 
appeal to the Archbishop, or to the two Archbishops and Bishop of London. 

Hitherto it has been at least the theory that a Bishop and his 
Chapter stand in something like the soletion of a King to his 
Parliament, and that statutory legislation should be done by the 
full and fair agreement of both branches of the Legislature. 
Hitherto it has been held that an Archbishop has no jurisdiction 
out of his province, that a Bishop has no jurisdiction out of his 
diocese, and it may not be wholly forgotten that our forefathers 
for some ages thought it a matter of some importance to hinder 
the Bishop of Rome from breaking through so salutary a law. 
But now, for the first time in the annals of human constitution- 
making, legislation is to take place without any kind of public 
discussion on the part of the legislature, without any power of 
petition on the part of those who may be interested, if only a 


single member of the legislature can contrive to get the ear 
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wm the sovereign. We shall be amazed indeed if such a 
fishion of law-making approves itself to a single 
er to a single subject or citizen of any constitutional country, 
besides its own deviser. And the appeal too. We had always 
thought that appeals lay from the Bishop to the Archbishop, from 
the Archbishop to the Crown. Here we have a new tribunal 
altogether; namely, the two Archbishops and the Bishop of 
Landon. 
as ecclesiastical order; that here in the province of Canterbury, 
following the teaching of Lanfranc, his predecessors and suc- 
eessors, we can admit no jurisdiction in the Arclibishop of 


| 
| 


We really must explain that there is such a thing | 


called upon to get a meaning out of an Act of Parliament 
drawn up in this fashion. A Minor Canon is one thing; a Ppp, 
bendary is another thing. It is possible to abolish either order ; it 
is possible to merge one orer in the other; it is possible to decres 
that, the two offices being distinct, their holders shall haye ual 
precedence; but to legislate that “the Minor Canons shal] 

with Prebendaries, and in fact be Prebendaries,” is simp to put 
together words without meaning. It would seem that the 


| authors of this clause,to whom the word Canon probably suggesteq 


York; and moreover that the Bishop of London, though he may | 


have bis throne in “the metropolitan cathedral,” has no more juris- 
@iction out of his own diocese than the Bishop of Rome. 
these three particular sees ? 
bolders? We really think that we could find among our present 
episcopate three Bishops whom we could better trust for delicate 
points of ecclesiastical history and ecclesiastical law than the three 
who are thus picked out. Or is it because Canterbury, York, 


and Loudon are among the churches whose Bishops have most | j 
es =<" sneak ” is defined by Johnson “ to creep slily, to come and 


thoroughly forsaken them, and may therefore be better trusted to 
jedge with impartiality in capitular matters? It is certainly 
many years since any Archbishop of Canterbury made his dwelling 
ce at Canterbury, and we know that times have changed since 
acaulay could write that the Bishops of London lived under the 
shadow of the dome of their Cathedral. We have a medieval 
book where it is mentioned how a Bishop of London was once 
fornd “apud sanctum Paulum”; but some wicked owner has 
Written in the margin, “ hodie apud sanctum Jacobum.” At York 
wear neighbourhood perhaps makes absence the more conspicuous ; 
the last shiftings of ecclesiastical property seem to have irrevocably 
fixed the Northern Primate in a spot perhaps less suited for the 
Jabours of St. Wilfrith or St. William, but admirably suited as 
the cynosure of neighbouring rank and fashion. Who may have 
@evised such a provision as this scheme of appeal, it is not for us 
to guess, We at least personally know of no human creature of 
whom we thiuk so poorly as to hold him capable of devising it. 
Bat here it is, devised by some one or other, to speak for itself. 
The thing goes on as it has begun. The next clause—a clause, be 
it remembered, to holda place in an Act of Parliament—prescribes 
see general law for the appointment of preachers, a matter which 
im all reason should be left to each Bishop and Chapter to settle 
by statute, as the constitution and circumstances of their church 
may from time to time demand. The third clause seems designed 
for the speciul exaltation of Deans, a class of men who, during the 
fast two or three hundred years, have grown not a little, partly 
perhaps through the abolition of Abbots. In the thirteenth cen- 
tary the Deanery of York could be spoken of as “tam nobilis 
prebeuda,” the highest prebend no doubt in the Church, but still 
saly one prebend out of many; but now, in seeming forgetfulness 
xf the Precentor’s office, it is ordained :— 
3- The services to be arranged by the Dean, subject to an appeal to the 
tater, and from him to the Archbishop, or two Archbishops and Bishop of 
flere again is the same monstrous doctrine of appeals which we 
bead belove ; and it is hard to see what under such a system would 
he the rights and powers left to any other member of the Chapter 
oo the Dean. We get them, we suppose, in the uext 
@ The Great Chopter to meet twice a year, the Dean presiding. A 
mojerity to have power to suggest any ul/teration of services to the visitor. 
thow the Great Chapter is to be got together in the New Founda- 
tiea Churches which have no Great Chapter our legislators do not 
esplaiu. It would certainly be a great improvement to give the 
* Menorary ” Canons of the New Foundations the same position 
#+ the mon-Residentiary Canons of the Old; but at present it does 
net belong to them, and such a clause as this would hardly give 
it tethem. Then, if the Great Chapter came together only to 
suggest, one would have thought that for that purpose a majority 
was bardly needed. The humble right of suggestion might surely 
be entrusted to any clergyman of mark enough for his Bishop to 
base thought him worthy to be the occupant of astall; but when 
wecome to majorities, we naturally think of bodies which have 
somthing more than a mere right of suggestion. And this last 
sratence, short as it is, reads as if it had been begun on one prin- 
viple end gone on with on another. The beginning sounds well— 
* The majority shall have power.” Surely it was another hand 
whirk added the words “to suggest,” which in truth is no power 


Why | 
Is it a compliment to their present | 


at ell, but simply the right of petition, a right which in a free | 


qwantry is common to every human being. 
OF the other three clauses we will mention one only :— 


& TSe Minor Canons to rank with the Prebendaries, and to be, in fact, | 


Porheadaries. 


Tats is really move wonderfal than all. Whence can it come ? 


Ore would have thought that it would bave defied the powers | 


even of two Archbishops and a Bishop of London to devise a pro- 
viein showing such utter ignorance of the institutions with 
whith the proposals profess to deal. The words “ Minor Canons” 
ase probably meant to take in the Priest Vicars of the Old Founda- 
tiens, but how is the clause to apply to the New Foundations ? 
Hew gre the Minor Canons to take rank with the Prebendaries, 
“geod in fact to be Prebendaries,” in churches where the title and 
office of Prebendary no longer exists? Then what is meaut by the 
weds “to tuke rank with the Prebendaries, and in fact to be 
Prebenlaries”? We should not envy the Judge who should be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


no meaning but that of Residentiary, had still, as the clause about 
the Great Chapter shows, some hazy notion that there were other 
clergymen about a Cathedral besides the Residentiaries, and they 
jumbled two distinct classes together in this astounding fashion, 

We wish our Cathedral institutions to be preserved. If the 
are to be preserved, they must be reformed; but this is not the 
way to reform them. 


SNEAKING REGARD. 


goas if afraid to be seen”; and “ sneaking "—he ignores 
the substantive “sneak” altogether—as “servile, mean, low,” 
Webster defines a sneak as “amean fellow,” and both he and 
Richardson connect the word with snake. We all know the gor 
of meaning the term bears among schoolboys, with whom, per. 
haps, it is most in vogue. The schoolboy idea of a sneak, as con- 
trasted with the character deserving to be loved and honoured, is 
not ill expressed in Pope’s couplet :— 

Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 

Tow far either soldiers or scriveners always answer to the poet's 
description may be questioned, but there can be no doubt that a 
sneak is usually looked upon as very little better than a kaye, 
The word, like the correlative term “ gentleman,” is one of pecu- 
liarly English growth, and we should hardly expect to fad ey 
equivalent in the current phraseology of a French lycée, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, where sneaking, or something which would 
beso designated at Harrow or Eton, is almost elevated into a virtue, 
To English apprehension the term denotes that combination of 
selfishness, cowardice, and falsehood which is summed up in the 
lexicon definition of a “ mean fellow,” and is directly opposed to 
manliness and candour. It has sometimes even been made a 
charge against Christianity that it encourages or inculcates 
“sneaking” virtues, and there have certainly been religious 
systems, both Catholic and Protestant, to which the indictment 
might be plausibly applied. The designation of “ saint,” when 
used in derision or contempt, is often hardly distinguishable from 
sneak, And such being the direct force of the term, we may easily 
gather the meaning conveyed in its derivative and secon 
application. When we speak of a “ sneaking regard ” for a person 
or a principle, we imply that the regard is, or is felt by those who 
entertain it to be, more or less discreditable, and that they do not 
venture openly to profess a feeling of which they are ashamed, 
while they nevertheless secretly indulge it. It has sometimes been 
said, for instance—very unjustly, we believe—that Mr. Gladstone 
has a “ sneaking regard” for the Pope; but no one would dream of 
casting such a reproach on Archbishop Manning, because a Roman 
Catholic prelate may naturally and openly avow a sentiment which 
is justly thought out of place in the Prime Minister of a Pro- 
testant country. In the same way a democrat who hankers after 
titles and decorations may fairly be accused of having a sneaking 
regard for Royalty, but Sir Walter Scott's enthusiastic account of 
the coronation of William IV., which he came up from Scotland 
expressly to witness, is allowed even by those who have least 
sympathy with his political opinions to be creditable to his heart, 
if not to his head. Men can only be said to have a ae 
regard for what they either know or believe to be disreputable, an 
when depraved taste or self-interest leads them to act covertly 
against their better judgment. We must confess then that we 
read with some surprise, not to say bewilderment, the following 
paragraph in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article in the current Fort- 
nightly on the “ Aim of Reform ”:— 

Mr. Gladstone was made in one account of his Greenwich speech to say, 
that in the heart of every Englishman there was a “ sneaking ” regard for 
hereditary rank. ‘Che phrase, whether he used it or not, is happy, and the 
remark need not be confined to Englishmen, for the most abject worshippers 
of the spurious nobility of England are the shoddy of New York. In the 
case of Englishmen, even of the lowest flunkeys, faith is in some degree 
tempered by sight. Maintain institutions, the direct tendency—it might 
almost be said the aim—of which is to pervert and degrade the sentiments 
of the people, and the sentiments of the people will be perverted and degraded. 
The people themselves are all the time conscious that it is so; there is no- 
thing “ sneaking ” in the homage which they pay to nature’s nobility. But 
we must object to having a constitution based on the “sneaking ” idolatries 
either of English flunkeyism or of the shoddy of New York. 

The notion of the British Constitution being “ based” on any 
of the modern incidents of English flunkeyism, whether sneaking 
or not, is only less amazing than the notion of its being based on 
the “ shoddy,” or the anything else, of New York. If the writerhad 
not once been a Professor of History, we should almost have vent 
to sey it was an anachronism. However, we are not concerl 
here with the origin of the British Constitution, or of our “ spurious 
nobility,” but with the feeling asserted to be entertained towards 
them in “the heart of every Englishman.” We are as little able 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith to determine whether Mr. Gladstone! 
Greenwich speech was correctly reported, but we have little doubt 
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if he did use the phrase attributed to him, it was not used, 
gs it is by his critic, au grand sérieux ; and we have no doubt at 
all that, if it was seriously intended, it was just the reverse of 
é .? No doubt the fervent Republicans who demonstrate 
their admiration for Sir Charles Dilke by turning off the gas and 
ing their neighbours’ heads at public meetings, while scarcely 
able to conceal their pride at having a live baronet to lead them, are 
to the soft impeachment of a sneaking regard for rank ; and we 
ourselves prefer, though possibly he does not, the more consistent de- 
rotion of the International, which refuses him any other title than that 
of “Citizen Dilke.” But Mr. Goldwin Smith is not speaking of the 
Ikite democrats, but of the people of England, who certainly have 
sg regard for hereditary rank,” soopenly professed that it is difficult 
to understand the epithet by which he has qualified it. We should 
be rather curious to know whether he considers the popular 
demonstration of February 27 as indicating a “sneaking regard” 
for Royalty. To be sure, on that occasion, “ faith ” was “in some 
tempered by sight’; but the result of the tempering was 
not to diminish the intensity or the outspokenness of the senti- 
ment. Mr. Goldwin Smith tells us that, if we maintain institu- 
tions the direct tendency of which is to pervert and degrade 
sentiment, it will be perverted and degraded. Taken in 
itself, the proposition sounds very like a truism; but in his par- 
ticular application of the statement it seems—and that too on his 
own showing—very like an inversion of the truth. The obnoxious 
institution is still maintained in England, and has from the first 
been banished from New York ; yet there, we are assured—and we 
ite accept the assurance—its “ most abject worshippers” are to 
befound. If, then, we test the author's theory by his own apprecia- 
tion of the facts, to abolish the institution would seem to be the 
surest way of perverting and degrading the sentiments of the people. 
He may reply, of course, that if it were abolished everywhere, its 
memory would on from among men ; but then it will probably 
take some time before the process of levelling down can be univer- 
sally carried out, and meanwhile the result in any particular country 
appears, judging from the most complete precedent yet offered, to 
ate precisely that “sneaking regard” for the broken idol which 
issodegrading and perverse, We say to generate, rather than to in- 
crease, because, when Mr. Goldwin Smith admits that his remark 
« need not be confined to Englishmen” but includes “the shoddy 
of New York,” he is very much understating, if not misstating, 
the actual facts. His criticism, bruatlly speaking, does not apply 
to Englishmen at all, whose regard for royal and aristocratic in- 
stitutions, whether wise or unwise, is too openly, we might say too 
ostentatiously, avowed to be with any propriety termed a “ sneak- 
ing” one. America, on the other hand, the institution and 
the sentiment it evokes are vostentatiously denounced, while 
yet Englishmen who are settled there find that a handle 
io their names has a positive money value, so “ abject” is 
the worship paid to the forbidden thing. One explanation of the 
difference Mr. Goldwin Smith has suggested. It may be quite 
true that distance lends enchantment to the view; but ifthe faith 
which is tempered by sight is a manlier and more reasonable 
faith, the visible institution has so far an elevating, and not a 
degrading, tendency. A further explanation, which has not appa- 
rently occurred to him, we willadd. Is it not just possible that the 
sing regard for hereditary rank of which the “shoddy of New 
York” affords so “abject ” an example is a perverted form of that 
instinctive craving for something to look up to out of ourselves 
for which Republican institutions provide no adequate satis- 
faction ? We will not commit ourselves to Dr. Johnson’s famous 
dictum that the devil was the first Whig; but it is easy to see 
what he means, and that his remark had a basis of truth. No one 
has insisted more pointedly than Mr. Carlyle, a very different type 
of thinker from Johnson, on the high importance of “‘ reverence,” as 
one of the divinest qualitiesin man. No doubt “ nature’s nobility ” 
are the most legitimate earthly objects of such a sentiment, when 
we can discover them; but in the absence of hereditary rank, it is 
quite as likely to be devoted to ‘a successful adventurer, or even a 
powerful millionaire, as to be concentrated on that “sole and 
unique nobility of virtue” which the Roman satirist commends, 
but which experience does not show that a system of social and 
political pan, has any special tendency to produce. 
We have said already that “ sneaking idolatry ” of rank is hardly 
4 fault that can be charged on the great body of Englishmen. The 
feeling which finds its highest expression in loyalty to the Sovereign 
ishonestly entertained and openly avowed among us, and is, in the 
main, both creditable and beneficial to those who entertain it and 
to those who are its objects. Like many other sentiments, it may 
bedifficult to analyse minutely, but there is at bottom a belied, 
generally well founded, that merit of some kind was the foundation 
of hereditary distinction, and that the one is likely to become an 
heirloom in the family as wellas the other. Noblesse oblige. Rank, 
like property, has its duties as well as its rights, and an hereditary 
amstocracy which had ceased to be respectable would not long 
Continue to be respected. The point may be illustrated by con- 
ttast. There is both in England and elsewhere only too much 
“sneaking idolatry” of wealth. There are numbers of persons 
Who are proud of the notice or acquaintance of a rich man, who 
Pay @ kind ofinstinctive homage to him, and that quite apart from 
aay consideration of how his riches were acquired; yet no one 
d gravely maintain that wealth in itself constitutes any title 
torespect, There is no moral element and no poetry in such a 
feeling ; and it may fairly be described, to a Mr. Goldwin 
8 language, as perverse and degrading. Much the same 
May be said of the “sneaking” homage so largely paid in 


the present day to notoriety, as such, as though mere mews- 
paper fame, whether good or bad—of a great statesmam, er 
a great speaker, or a great speculator, or a great criminal—wae 
in itself a ground of veneration. We have no doubt them aze 
thousands of men and women in England at this moment whe 
would treasure up as a most precious relic a scrap of the Tichhorne 
Claimant’s handwriting, or even perhaps a fragment of one ef the 
many tumblers he had drunk his — out of, just as thoumnde 
made a pilgrimage last year to the scene of the Eltham mune, 
and tried to carry off some permanent record of their visit. Beem 
Mr. Chaffers, it may safely be affirmed, is an object of intenest te 
a very large number of not disreputable persons, who would be 
ashamed to admit even to themselves any other opinion ef his 
conduct than that expressed by Mr. Benson, while yet they hawe 
at least the swount of “sneaking regard” which makes thea 
eager to see, or rather to be able to say they have seen, him 
Tlow far such a feeling falls under the category of fiunkeyiem 
we will not discuss, but it has little or nothing im & m 
common with the satisfaction felt by the multitudes whe 
caught a passing glimpse of the Queen on her way to or from 
St. Paul's on Thanksgiving Day. And we are further disposed 
to believe that it is likely to be more prevalent and more aberb- 
ing.in a country where there is no hereditary monarchy er 
aristocracy. We should be quite prepared to meet with it i fall 
development among ‘ the shoddy of New York.” Thisis the kimd 
of sentiment which may be most correctly designated a “ i 
idolatry,” though, we trust, it will never become the basis of ever 
a Republican constitution. 


THE FOOLS OF COMEDY. 


LT. an age when wit condoned every offence, the epithet Feat 
became necessarily the one ill name to be averted at ali 
costs :— 
Ask you why Wharton broke through every rule ? 
*Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fool. 

Still everybody could not be a wit, and as folly can never subanit te 
obscurity, the emptier vivacity of social life was put upom ite 
mettle, and had to cast off its slough and shine out in a new 
character, or else find itself nowhere. The fop of the age was @ 
natural correlative of the wit of the age, and those who had the 
will to be wits, but not the brains, contrived, by banding together 
in an offensive and defensive alliance, to make themselees a 
very formidable body, fully able to hold their own and avenge 
their wrongs. Warned by the poet that the policy of butts lies m 
combination, that 

Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor, 

But fool with fool is barbarous civil war, 
they stood by one another, acted in concert, and by unanimity ix 
attack made themselves terrible ; harassing and disconcerting the 
adversary at the very crisis of his fate, and bafliling hopes at the 
critical moment of triumph. As, according to the Spectutar, “ the 
seat of wit was the playhouse,” the theatre was the obvious 
battlefield; and a fairer field than might at first be supposed. The 
wit had the stage, but the fop had the stage-box. The fool squab- 
bled for in the select morning coterie, and peevishly gradged te 
the more glib and voluble railer as unlawful spoil—for “aki 
the fool out of one’s mouth is worse than taking the bread eut 
one’s mouth ”—had his turn at night, figuring as one of a crowd of 
beaux, all as fine as the tailor and perruquier could make 
and all bent on the one object of diverting attention fram the 
stage to themselves; at one time talking noisily, laughing lewd, 
attracting alleyes ; then again, when the wit was brightest, and the 
fun most exuberant, dropping all at once into attention the mast 
profound, in order to render more effective an absolute immeveable 
gravity which no humour of author or trick of actor could shake 
or discompose. We see what effect these various manoeuvres had 
on sensitive nerves by the allusions in prologue and epilogue. There 
the habits of the stage-box furnish an illustration ofideal imperti- 
nence. ‘Thus an “eternal babbler” makes no more ase of his 
ears than a man who sits at a play in Fops’ Corner; and the fope 
are flattered with ironical promises :— 

So may you slowly to old age advance, 

And have th’ excuse of youth for ignorance, 

So may Fops’ Corner full of noise remain, 

And drive far oft the dull attentive train. 


But these hits and allusions are not confined to the outskirts of 
the drama, where the poet and his audience are brought inte divect 
collision. We find the strategy of the - a topic with the 
dramatis persone. Congreve, who piqued himself, not without 
justice, on his fools, opens his Double Dealer with a 
exposition of their line of policy set forth by Lord Froth, eeslem= 
coxcomb, and the livelier Brisk. It was the age for good spirit 
and for the boast of them; therefore, Sir Paul commits ne i 
in addressing the two as follows :— 

We wanted your company; but Mr, Brisk—where is he? swear and 
vow he’s a most fucetious person; and the best company. And, my Lord 
Froth—your lordship is so merry a man—he, he, he! 

Lorp Frors. O foy, Sir Paul, what do you mean? Merry! @ Gur- 
barous! I’d as leave you had called me fool. 

Sir Pau. Nay, I protest and vow now ’tis true, when My. Beis jokes, 
your lordship’s laugh does so become you—he, he, he ! 

Lorp Froru. Kidiculous! Sir Paul, you're strangely mistéem; 
assure you, Sir Paul, I luugh at nobody’s jest but my own, ora lady’s, I 
assure you, Sir Paul. : 
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Brisk. How! how, my lord! What, affront my wit ! Let me perish, do I 
gever say anything worthy to be laughed at ? 

Lorp Frorn. O foy, don’t misapprehend me; I don’t say so, for I often 
smile at your conceptions. But there is nothing more unbecoming a man 
of quality than to laugh ; ’tis such a vulgar expression of the passion! every- 
body can laugh. Then especially to laugh at the jest of an inferior person, 
er when anybody else of the same quality does not laugh with one. Ridi- 
eulous to be pleased with what pleases the crowd! Now, when I laugh, I 
alwavs laugh alone. 

Brisk. I suppose that’s because you laugh at your own jests—ha, ha, ha! 

Loxp Froru. He, he. I swear, though, your raillery provokes me to a 
mnile. 

Buisk. Ay, my lord, it’s a sign I hit you in the teeth if you show ’em. 

Lonrp Frotn. He, he, he! I swear that’s so very pretty, I can’t forbear. 

Carexess. I find a quibble bears more sway in your lordship’s face than 
2 jest. 


This Careless, as the representative of common sense and inde- 


endence, fights the battle of the wits. He asks his lordship if | 


e never sees comedies :— 


Lorp Frorn. O yes, sometimes; but I never laugh. 

Carevess. No! 

Lonp Froru. Oh no! never laugh indeed, sir. 

Carevess. No! Why, what d'ye go there for ? 

Lorp Frortn. To distinguish myself from the commonalty, and mortify 
the poets; the fellows grow so conceited when any of their foolish wit pre- 
vails upon the side boxes. I swear—he, he, he !—I have often constrained 
any inclinations to laugh—he, he, he !—to avoid giving them encouragement. 


Here Brisk interposes :— 
Let me perish, my lord, but there’s something very particular in the 


humour; ‘tis true it makes against wit, and I’m sorry for some friends of | 


mine that write; but, egad, I love to be malicious. Nay, there’s wit in’t too, 
and wit must be foiled by wit; cut a diamond with a diamond—no other 
way, egad! 

Cane Lress. Wit! in what? Where's the wit in not laughing when a 
man has a mind to’t ? 

Brisk. O lord, why, can’t you find it out? Why, there it is in the not 
laughing. Don’t you apprehend me? My lord, Careless is a very honest 
fellow, but hark ye—you understand me? Somewhat heavy, a little shallow 
erso. Why, I'll tell you now. Suppose now you come up to me—nay, 
prythee, Careless, be instructed. Suppose, as I was saying, vou come up to 
me holding your sides, and laughing as if you would—well, I look grave, 
and ask the cause of this immoderate mirth—you laugh on still, and are not 
able to tell me—still I look grave ; not so much as a smile— 

Caretess. Smile? No. What should you smile at when you suppose 
Lcan’t tell you? 

Brisk. Pshaw, pshaw! pr’ythee don’t interrupt me. 
you shall tell me at last—but it shall be a great while first. 

Care ess. Well, but pr’ythee don’t let it be a great while, because ‘I 
long to have it over. 

risk. Well then, you tell me some good jest, a very witty thing, 
Jaughing all the while as if you were ready to die—and I hear it and look 
thus—would not you be disappointed ? 

Care ess. No; for if it were a very witty thing, I should not expect 
you to understand it. 

Lornp Frorn. O foy, Mr. Careless, all the world allows Mr, Brisk to 
have wit; my wife says he has a great deal. I hope you think her a judge. 

Buisk. Pooh! my lord, his voice goes for nothing—1 can’t tell how to 
make him apprehend—take it t’other way. Suppose [ say a witty thing to 
you? 

Care ess. Then I should be disappointed indeed ! 

Having thus established a casus belli against the coxcombs, the 
dramatist adds a lady to their number. There is a Lady Froth, 
giving fair occasion to the remark that, though marriage makes man 
and wife one, it leaves them still two fools. Society, to judge from 
the universal consent of the literature of the time, was the very para- 
dise of female fools. Affectation reached a sortof acme. could 
go no further; and silliness in a pretty woman was so essential an 
attraction that, if she was not foolish by nature, she was advised 
to feign folly if she would please the men. Lady Froth is all 
affectation ; nothing else about her is genuine. Her line is a pro- 
digious admiration for her lord, giving occasion to a scene which 
recalls that ineffable bow and courtesy—relics ofa lost civilization 
—which lately delighted English eyes in M. Delaunay’s exquisite 
performance of Le Menteur, where he bows over the hand of 
Madame Favart. Lady Froth, apostrophizing to his face that “ dear, 
deceitful tongue, that charming softness in your mien and your 
expression,” particularizes the bow, and for the benefit of the 
company solicits him to repeat it:— 


But, I tell you, 


Good, my lord, bow as you did when I gave you my picture; here, sup- 
nose this my picture (gives him a pocket-glass). Pray mind, my lord. Ah, 
he bows charmingly. Nay, my lord, you shan’t kiss it so much; I shall 
grow jealous, I vow now. [He bows profoundly low, then hisses the glass. 

Lorp Frorn, I saw myself there, and kissed it for your sake. 

Lapy Froru. Ah! gallantry to the last degree. Mr. Brisk, you are a 
judge, was ever anything so well bred as my lord ? 

Buisk. Never anything but your ladyship, let me perish! 


Lady Froth, being a woman of parts, affects the précieuse, and 
admits that she believes her brain would have turned under the 
excitement of courtship if her pen had not brought her relief:— 


Lavy Frorn. O, my dear Cynthia! you must not rally your friend ; but 
really, as you say, I wonder too; but then I had away. For, between you 
and i, L had whimsies and vapours, but I gave them vent. 

How, pray madam ? 

Lavy Froru. O, I writ, writ abundantly. Do you never write ? 

Write what ? 

Lapy Froru. Songs, elegies, satires, encomiums, panegyrics, lampoons, 
plays, or hervic poems. ; 

Cyntuta. O, not I, madam! I am content to be a courteous reader. 

Lapy Frotn. O, inconsistent! in love and not write! If my lord and I 
fact been both of your temper, we had never come together.—O, bless me! 
what a sad thing would that have been, if my lord and I should never have 
met! 

a Then neither my lord nor you would ever have met your 
match. 

Lavy Froru. No more we should; thou say’st right. For sure my Lord 
Trothisas finea gentleman, and as much a man of qulty—eb! nothing of the 


common air. I think I may say he wants nothing but a blue ribbon ang a 
star to make him the very phosphorus of our hemisphere. Do you under. 
stand those two hard words? If you don’t, I'll explain them to you, 
She piques herself on her invention in titles and nam 
genius being all for surprises. Confessing to an heroic poem “Qq 
my lord’s love for me,” she asks, “And what do you think I eal 
it? I dare swear you won't guess—the Sillabub—ha! ha! hat» 
This is pronounced both appropriate and inspiring; “ Is it not?» 
she rejoins ; “ and then I call my lord Spremosa, and myself—what 
do you think I call myself?” Lactilla is suggested ; but no, it jg 
“ Biddy, that’s all! just my own name ”—which is pronounced the 
most natural in the world, but more surprising still. 

The fop is indispensable in genteel comedy, as imparting a flavour 
of high breeding. Every dramatist tries his hand on him, all ringj 
the changes of the argument on behalf of conceit and affectation 
set forth by Colman’s Lord Trinket—that the aim of bon ton is to 
render persons of family different from the vulgar, for whom 
nature serves very well. For this reason it has at various times 
been ungenteel to see or hear, to walk, to be in good health, to 
have twenty other horrible perfections of nature. While gallant] 


‘ allowing to Miss Russet that nature indeed may do very w 


sometimes—“ It made you, for instance, and then it made some. 


| thing very lovely ”’—yet he owns to a higher ideal. But now 
_ madam, me; nature never made such a thing as me!” However, 


this is a deviation from the course of the sublimer fop, who never 
argues or defends his position. He feels supreme. The fop’s 
palmiest days were over when Colman wrote. The country booby, 
the lout, the younger brother, outshines him on the later stage, 
Difierent from both comes Marplot, the meddlesome fool, who hag 
given his name to a class invaluable on the stage, where they keep 
everything in movement and a bustle. The passion for knowi 
everybody’s secret and meddling with everybody’s affairs ig 
essentially the quality of a fool, though it is not always a fool 
that is possessed by it. In the case of Marplot his blundering 
good-nature, his incapacity to take a hint, his deadness to the 
aspect of things around him, his self-opinion, incurable conceit, 
and insatiable curiosity are true enough to some people’s nature, 
The hero and heroine of the Busy Body are plotting to outwit a 
surly, jealous guardian, Sir Francis, throughout the piece, ev 
scheme at the moment of success being foiled by Marplot’s 
friendly officiousness. On one occasion the lady is visited by her 
lover, and, hearing the guardian coming, she hides him behind 
the chimney-board. Marplot, possessed by some scheme of his 
own, sees nothing of the warning nods and frowns of Miranda, 
and frustrates all her efforts to get the old gentleman out of the 
way; who, unluckily for her, not to disorder her parlour, insists 
on throwing a piece of orange-peel behind the chimney-board, 
Driven to her wits’ end, she cries, “ Hold, hold, dear Gardy, I have 
a—a—a monkey shut up there; a monkey waiting for the man 
coming to tame it lest he break all my china.” At the mention 
of a moukey Marplot’s whole being is possessed by the idea, 
Sir Francis is taken in—‘I wont open it; she shall have her 
monkey, poor rogue”; but Marplot’s curiosity is all on fire; there 
is something for him to do; he can manage a monkey as well as 
anybody :— 

Marptor. A monkey, dear madam; let me see it. Ican tame a monkey 
with the best of them all. Oh ! how I love the little miniatures of man. 

Mriranpa. Be quiet, mischief! and stand further from the chimney. You 
shall not see my monkey—why sure— [ Striving with him. 

Marpvot. For heaven’s sake, dear madam, let me but peep, to see if it’s 
as pretty as Lady Fiddle Faddle’s, Has he got a chain ? 

MiranpDA. Not yet, but I design it one shall last its lifetime. Nay, you 

shall not see it. Look, Gardy, how he teazes me! 
Sir Francis actually interferes in her favour, and forbids him to 
touch the chimney-board ; but at this moment he is called out of 
the room, Miranda accompanies him, and, to make all safe, bids 
Marplot “ Come along, impertinence!” But he sees his oppor- 
tunity, steps back, lifts up the board, and surprised to see a man 
there, shouts out “ Thieves!” and “Murder!” Out jumps Sir 
George :— 

Hang ye, you unlucky dog! ’tis I, which way shall I get out? Show 
me instantly, or I'll cut your throat. 

Marptor. Undone, undone! At that door there. But hold, hold ; break 
that china, and I'll bring you off. 

[Re-enter Sir Francis, §c. 

Sim Francis. Mercy on me! What's the matter? 

Mrranpa. O, you toad, what have you done ? 

Marpvor. No great harm ; longing to see the monkey, I did but just 
raise up the board, and it flew over my shoulder, scratched all my face, broke 
yon china, and whisk’d out of the window. 

The character of Paul Pry, we are told, was taken from a certain 
Mr. Thomas Hill described in one of Theodore Hook’s novels. 
This gentleman was so delighted with his own portrait, that he 
would ery, ‘‘ All true, every word correct!” Possibly 

may have had some recognized original equally pleased to be con- 
signed to fame. We must continue our list of typical fools on 
some future occasion. 


FRENCH DRUNKENNESS. 

le se the termination of the war the French press has been 

significantly prolific in reports, articles, and pamphlets on the 
subject of drunkenness. The increase of this vice in France wo 
indeed be an alarming phenomenon if it bore any proportion to the 
energy with which it is discussed by the literary aa professional 
classes, or to their inventiveness in devising schemes to combat it 
It is not only by the press that this hostile activity is manifested. A 
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scsion of the National Assembly has recently reported on the 
Comet it was dragged last year into the on the 
wed it has been repeatedly before the Academy of Medicine. To 
ce, therefore, this vice has found a congenial soil in France, 
or has developed with remarkable rapidity. It would almost 
as if that unhappy country was about to succumb before an 
olic invasion more dire in its results than that of the Germans. 
It may be doubted, however, whether to an enlightened censor of 
the national morals this evil would appear of such magnitude as 
some others of which much less is heard. That which in a nation 
nds to conscience in the individual is influenced less by 
ical than eesthetical considerations. It is in regard not to its 
iggest, but to its ugliest sins, that a nation is generally most de- 
monstrative in its remorse and resolutions of amendment. The 
dard by which it judges them is one determined very much by 
their different relations to the national history and characteristics. 
In the present instance not only the vice itself, but certain acci- 
dental aggravations of it, render it peculiarly heinous in I’rench 
Drunkenness is in France a non-historical vice. In the lower 
Soricts of Paris and in the manufacturing cities of the North 
jt has indeed been always more or less endemic, but it is only 
within the present century that it has attained proportions 
which may be called national. It has no claim, therefore, upon 
the indulgence which a nation accords to its own traditional vices. 
Again, it has the disadvantage of being not only a young national 
vice in France, but an old one among some of her neighbours. 
Every one knows with how much less tolerance we regard other 
sole’s shortcomings than our own. Even after our neighbour's 
eats have become our own, it is some time before we can regard 
them in ourselves with less severity than in him. Further, 
drunkenness is a vice of nations whose type of culture is not 
ly appreciated in France. The epithet which her writers not 
unfrequently use to denote that type is one implying the negation 
ofall culture. Now every one accustomed to analyse his own 
mental states is aware that the bad qualities of a person whose 
eral character he does not admire Jook much worse than the 
corresponding qualities of the friend whom he esteems. To this 
result of the unconscious association of ideas may be due some 
little part of the demonstrative antipathy of the cultivated classes 
of France to the vice of drunkenness. ut apart altogether from 
these aggravating accidents, the vice itself is from its very nature 
liable to be regarded by a Frenchman of these classes with im- 
ience and intolerance. A toper may be said to be the personi- 
ation of everything which a Frenchman is not. Drunkenness, 
at least in its penultimate stage, is savageness, grossness, stolidity, 
lourdeur. It cannot co-exist with refinement, vivacity, brilliaucy, 
itj—in fact with any of the typical qualities of an educated 
+ ata To him, therefore, French drunkenness is hateful, 
not only as being a new national vice, but as being one incompatible 
with the ideal national character. In other countries drunken- 
ness unmans ; in France it denationalizes, Allowance on these 
accounts must be made for unintentional exaggerations in French 
statements in regard to the spread of the evil in France. But even 
after such deductions have been made, the phenomenon of its 
prevalence in modern French society remains of a sutliciently 
startling character. No adequate explanation of it, so far as we 
have noticed, has yet been given. Indeed the French themselves, 
in their hot haste to prescribe all sorts of quack nostrums for the 
unsightly disease, have neglected sufliciently to study its etiology. 
The remedies suggested are certainly numerous enough. If 
the sanguine prescribers only saw them fairly tried, they would 
probably contemplate the result with the saddened feeling of 
the well-known physician who began practice knowing twenty 
remedies for every disease, and ended knowing twenty diseases for 
which he had no remedy. Of course several of the proposals are 
notable only for their sheer absurdity. Why is it, by the way, 
that under almost every ethnological and climatic condition the 
discussion of this subject is provocative of extravagance and fana- 
ticism? It is noteworthy, however, that in some respects French 
spirituous fanaticism is less irrational than our corresponding home 
commodity. Among the multitude of projects for eradicating 
enness we have not met with one solitary proposal to intro- 
duce into France the “platform” of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
or even that of what is known as Teetotalism. If the principle 
of the latter has not taken root in France, it is not because no 
attempt has been made to plant it. In 1836 an American apostle 
of the “cause,” named Baird, was sent by the American Societies 
to convert to total abstinence the wine-bibbing Parisians. 
“Presented at the Tuileries,” says a writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, “he explained the ideas and plans of the Society before an 
august audience, but without success. ‘Since Providence has 
$lven us such good wines,’ was the reply made to him, ‘it must be 
od for us to make use of them.’” ‘To ask a Frenchman to abjure 
wine was about as reasonable as to request an Englishman to for- 
Swear roast beef. But the question has recently been asked, 
whether it would not be possible to adopt in France the machinery 
our so-called Temperance Societies, with a bond of organization 
More adapted to French needs than the formula of total absti- 
nence. In a a ublished in the current number of Annales 
@ Hygidne publique, M. Fovilie, a physician of some note, answers 
question in the affirmative. The evil in France, he says, 
.40es not consist in drinking at meals in ordinary quanti- 
ties either wine, beer, or cider, but in the custom more or less 
general for men of all conditions, and too often also for cer- 
tain classes of females, to instal themselves in the intervals be- 
‘ween meals in cabarets, dram-shops, and cafés, and there to drink 


“ 


without necessity. In a word, the real enemy is not wine—it is 
the cabaret and the café.” To meet the evil thus circumscribed, 
he proposes the formation of a National League against alcohol, the 
members of which would simply be under pledge never to set foot 
‘within one of the obnoxious establishments. M. Foville sees 
clearly that our Temperance Societies confound the use of liquors 
with their abuse. But his own Association would obviously be 
open to the same radical objection. That some people make a 
bad use of public establishments for the sale of liquors is not a 
valid reason why other pee should interdict themselves from 
making a proper use of them. This plan is also open to the 
serious objection that it would lead to over-drinking at home. 
But, whatever its demerits, the Association would seek to attain its 
object only by voluntary agencies. This feature of er oan sn 
is really in these days something worth noting. M. Foville would 
endeavour to coax the patient to swallow his bolus, but he would 
not attempt to get it down by compulsory deglutition. This latter 
process he leaves to our British quacks. 

It is, however, in framing schemes involving legislative action 
that French zealots find full scope for their inventive ingenuity. 
Turning to these we find ourselves amidst chimeras, crotchets, and 
crudities of all kinds. M. de la Sicotiére, a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Pore to put tavern debts on the same footing 
with gambling debts. This is a sane proposal by the side of one 
by a Dr. Prosper Despine, of Marseilles. This gentleman pa 
that such a large portion of the soil of France should be polluted 
by wines, and suggests that the culture of the noxious plant 
should be interdicted by law. Seeing little chance, apparently, 
of the Assembly giving immediate effect to his sapient pro- 
posal, he points out a sure means of attaining the same end with- 
out troubling the Legislature. It is simply to encourage the 
propagation of the worms which at present destroy the roots 
of the vines. The ingenious author of this radical scheme 
might fairly claim for it the double merit that it would rid the 
French, not only of their vines, but also of their vanity. It 
is impossible to conceive that vanity could remain in a nation 
whose salvation had been effected by so humble and earthy 
an instrument. Of course it is in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion to that indicated by this odd proposal that the efforts of 
sane reformers are pointed. They see clearly enough that the 
true policy is not to begin a crusade against wine, but to restore 
it to its ancient position as the national drink. Their motto is 
not “ abstinence,” but “ rehabilitation.” It is not the prevalence 
of the use of wine that is the thing to be dreaded, but the taste 
which is becoming general for more potent liquors, especially ab-~ 
sinthe and brandy. We fear that this class are too sanguine in 
expecting much improvement from a readjustment of the fiscal 
duties on liquors. hen a taste for strong stimulants has become 
common, fiscal measures can do little to eradicate it. Besides, 
human nature is so complex—or, as some would put it, so per- 
verse—that it is not always easy to predict in what direction an 
ethico-fiscal measure will operate. ‘ Remove the duties entirely 
from wine,” urge the French reformers, “and place the heaviest 
possible imposts on distilled spirits.” But are they quite certain 
that this arrangement would tend to promote the general use of 
the one and discourage that of the other? Is there no danger, in 
regard to the cheaper liquor, of evoking that familiarity which 
proverbially breeds contempt? or, in regard to the dearer, of 
causing a factitious demand by creating for it a kind of adven- 
titious value? To place heavy burdens on a certain class of 
drinks with the avowed object of discouraging their use is 
to add another to the ordinary motives for consuming them, 
With many people there is no surer method of intensifying a 
pleasure than by proscribing it. Eve’s desire to taste of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge was born of the fact that the pleasure 
was a forbidden one. Fiscal adjustments might no doubt have a 
real moral significance were it possible to tax a commodity such 
as absinthe, for which there is a general demand, so highly as to 
put it out of common use. But the power to tax effectively is 
tempered by fraud. It is safe to say also that, even in the interests 
of temperance, France will not be in a position for some time to 
come to forego the duties on wine. 

To another proposed legislative reform the temperance agitators 
attach considerable importance, though it is not easy to see on 
what grounds, They urge that there should be an alteration in 
the laws, so as to prevent the plea of drunkenness being accepted 
in excuse or extenuation of crime. Under the present penal code 
(Art. 64) the accused is held to be irresponsible if, at the time of 
committing the offence, he was in a state of dementia, “or con- 
strained by a power he was unable to resist.” If the fact is 
ignored that in the case of drunkards the state is self-induced, 
they may be often fairly described as fulfilling the conditions of 
legal irresponsibility. On the general question of the account- 
ability of drunkards we cannot enter. It has been discussed with 
the most opposite conclusions by jurists from Quintilian down- 
wards. Perhaps the most original theory was that held by a 
toddy-drinking Scotch judge of the last century. To a prisoner 
charged with an assault with violence, who urged the plea of 
Tiedieieens, he put the crushing question, “If you could do such 
an act when drunk, what would you not do when sober?” Un- 
fortunately neither the facts nor the psychology of the subject 
will bear out the old gentleman’s implied opinion that ebriety is 
more favourable to law-keeping than sobriety. We are not aware 
whether French judges and juries are too prone to give effect to 
the plea of drunkenness. But any alteration of the French laws 
in the direction of limiting or excluding it would not operate in 
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diminishing drunkenness, though it might operate to some extent 
in diminishing crime. A knowledge of the inadmissibility of the 
= might have some effect even on a drunkard in restraining 

im from crime ; but it could hardly have any effect in preventing 
him from getting drunk. People do not often put themselves 
into a state of ebriety with a deliberate intention to commit 
crime when in it. But this and some other suggested changes in 
the law are intended by some of the Temperance enthusiasts as 
merely ancillary to a great measure of a directly repressive 
character. ‘The Commission of the National Assembly have 
reported in favour of the principle of repression. They propose, in 
fact, to constitute drunkenness, or at least public drunkenness, a 
crime. Private drunkenness, they admit with reluctance, it would 
be impossible to reach; but it is quite possible, they think, to 
grapple with the vice as it exhibits itself in the street, the café, or 
other places of public resort. M. Roussel, a member of the Com- 
mission of the National Assembly, has published the draft of an 
elaborate measure which may be taken as a fairly typical specimen 
of the “ repression” schemes. He proposes that any person found 
in a public road, in a place for the sale of liquors, or in any public 
place, in a state of drunkenness should be taken to the nearest 
og de siireté, and kept till he is sober; that for the first offence 

e should be summoned before the tribunal of simple police, 
and for subsequent offences before the Correctional tribunal, and 
be liable to punishment ranging from a fine of five francs to 
one of twenty-five francs, with twelve days’ imprisonment. If 
found more than three times drunk in a year, more than five 
times in two years, or more than six times in a lifetime, he is 
to be included in a new criminal category—that of “ habitual 
drunkards,” and rendered subject, as in the case of ordinary 
criminals, to deprivation, partial or complete, of all “civic, 
civil, and family rights.” 1t is clear that the French reformers 
mean to stamp out this new national evil—if they can. 

There is an air of downrightness and simplicity about these 
schemes which one cannot help liking in a kind of way. It 
is, however, the simplicity produced by ignoring all views of 
@ question but one. In dealing with a social evil it is the part of 
a zealot merely to look it straight in the face; it is the busi- 
ness of a statesman to look on all sides of it. We find in these 
proposais few indications that their authors have thought out 
the subject to even the more prominent of its theoretical relations, 
or traced out to their logical limit the full applications of their 
own principles. What is the proximate legal principle on which 
public drunkenness could be erected into acrime? Is it that the 
vice causes a public scandal? If the French intend to put down 
everything—in Paris, say—which may be classed in this category, 
they will have their hands full for some time tocome. Most 

ple will think that the crusade against scandals might have 

en more fitly begun in other directions. Or is it that the person 
found publicly drunk is in a state predisposing him to commit 
crime? No doubt he is in this condition, but so is the private 
drunkard, and in consistency, he too should be equally treated 
as an inchoate criminal, Again, if a person seen drunk in public 
is to be treated as a criminal, the tradesman who sold the drink, 
the companions who connived at his consuming it, even the host 
at whose too generous board he may have sat, should all be treated 
as accessory to the crime. Further, if public drunkenness, per se, 
were to come under the cognizance of the law, it would be neces- 
sary to formulate some workable definition of drunkenness. This 
detinition would require to demarcate with some precision the 
boundary between sobriety and ebriety. An attempt to frame 
such a definition on ascertained physiological and psychological 
data would give an ardent reformer some idea of the difficul- 
ties of these schemes on the theoretical side. It needs no pro- 
phetic eye to foresee that they would be as inefficient in practice 
as they are untenable in theory. Iepression, whether direct or 
indirect, can have very little influence in diminishing drunkenness. 
The reason is obvious. Any influence which could effectively 
act upon the vice must take into account the force of the 
vis a tergo which impels to it. It has long been known that its 
antecedents are ignorance, disease, poverty, home discomforts, 
and the like. To attempt to remove or diminish the evil 
by penal enactments is to begin at the wrong end. ‘These 
simply add to the miseries which follow upon, being drunk, 
whereas the proper course is to diminish the miseries of remain- 
ing sober. The experiment in indirect repression which Mr. 
Robertson Gladstone is at present making at Liverpool, by 
enforcing the full penalty exigible under the law, has not yet, we 
learn, sensibly diminished his weekly list of drunkards. Nor is it 
likely to do so. It may be questioned whether it would be a whit 
more successful if, in addition to the present statutory penalties, 
the magistrate had in his quiver the more ¢ 


« deprivation of civic, civil, and family rights.” We do not say 


t some impression might not be made on the extent of the | 


evil if the penalties were made severe enough. Should the 
French, after vainly trying the comparatively milder class of 
correctives, including even the threefold deprivation just referred 
to, revert to the law of Francis I., which, amony other disagree- 
able consequences to the drunkard, involved the deprivation of 
his ears, they might possibly have more success. But the ques- 
tion might fairly arise whether a person reclaimed from the vice 
at the expense of his ears, or by the fear of losing them, was, 
after all, worth reclaiming. 


ppalling terrors of | 


INCLOSURE. 


— Inclosure Commissioners report that their operations ayy, 
suspended until Parliament shall’determine on some distj 
= in reference to inclosures. The object, they say, of the 

eneral Inclosure Act was to bring into use that large portion of 
the waste land of the country which was capable of profitable 
cultivation or other improvement, but which, from the expense of 
procuring and carrying into effect private or local Acts of Parlia. 
ment, was suffered to remain comparatively unproductive, The 
extent of waste land held in common was estimated at the time of 
the passing of the General Inclosure Act at 8,000,000 acres, 
addition to common land there is also a considerable extent of 
“commonable” land—that is, land held in severalty for a portion 
of the year, upon which, after the summer crops are remo 
certain rights of pasturage are exercised in common during the 
remainder of the year. These commonable lands have beep 
supposed to amount to 2,000,000 acres, but there is no certain 
basis for this estimate. It is perhaps surprising that the Inclosure 
Commissioners should not possess more accurate information, 
They do not, however, venture further than to estimate the 
common and commonable lands of the whole country as havi 
been somewhat over y,000,000 acres at the time they commen 
their operations; and as they know that 670,000 acres either 
have been, or are in course of being, inclosed, there remain stil} 
to be dealt with 8,000,000 acres and upwards, or more than one- 
fifth of the entire acreage of England and Wales. 

It is not wonderful that these Commissioners continue to believe 
in the soundness of the policy which called them into existence, 
A large proportion of the commonable lands, which are situated 
chiefly in the lowland counties, would undoubtedly be susceptible 
of more profitable use after inclosure. It may be assumed as 9 
moderate estimate that one million acres of common land might 
still be added to the productive area of agricultural land in 
England. The Commissioners regard the work which thus offers 
itself to their hands as one of unmixed utility. They observe 
that this is a country of limited extent, where mining and manu- 
facturing industry, railway extension, and urban population are 
constantly pressing upon the narrow limits of the cultivated land, 
The addition of one million acres would be sensibly felt. It is 
more than has been won from the sea in three centuries and a half 
by the laborious industry of the Dutch, and would be nearly 
equivalent to one-tenth of all the land at present under 
in England, exclusive of grass. This would be an outlet fee 
labour and an enlargement of cultivable country exactl 
the same as the addition of an equal extent of territory. 
is impossible to dispute this reasoning of the Commissioners, 
but undeniably the economic view which they take of in- 
closures is opposed to another view of the subject which we 
will call, for want of a better word, sentimental. That which is 
done where the former view prevails is almost certain to be 
repented under the intlnence of the latter. A large tract of land 
which once was Hainault Forest has been cleared of picturesque 
timber and planted with corn and turnips. When this work was 
done, the doers of it considered themselves benefactors of their 
species; but a proposal to treat in the same way the adjoini 
Forest of Epping would now be almost universally nienall 
There is something like a general agreement in the expediency of 
—— commons and open spaces in the neighbourhood of 
arge towns, but this extent of concession to the sentimental view 
will hardly be satisfactory to those who hold it. Take, for in- 
stance, the New Forest, of which the aspect has remained in many 
parts unchanged since the days of Rufus. The economists are 
very strong upon the inclosure of the New Forest, and they would 
obliterate in a few years that which has existed for many cen- 
turies. It would, however, be open to Parliament to say that the 
New Forest is a national property which shall be preserved in its 
present state asa picturesque memorial of oldEngland. But suppose 
the New Forest to be rescued from the economists on account 
of its special character, they may urge that there are many 
commons which are not near any great town, and are not 
picturesque, while they must be unwholesome and unprofitable so 
long as they remain undrained and uninclosed. 

Among the cases in which the Commissioners have reported 
that inclosure is expedient is that of Wolstanton Marsh, in 
Staffordshire, containing thirty-one acres. It is distant one mile 
from Newcastle-under-Lyne, one mile and a-half from Burslem, 
two miles and a-half from Hanley, and three miles from Stoke. 
The aggregate population of these four towns is upwards 
213,000, and this marsh in its present condition is a nuisance 
instead of a benefit to the locality. The Commissioners propose 
to appropriate six acres of this marsh for exercise and recreation, 
| and four acres for gardens for the labouring poor, leaving the 
remaining twenty-one acres for division between the lord of 
the manor and the commoners. They say that at present the 
‘land is wet, the turf is peeled, and the soil is improperly 
taken away; the pits and open drains, being receptacles 
| refuse, are breeding places of fever, ague, and rheumatic com- 
paints. The inclosure is expedient, inasmuch as it would Bt 
an end to these evils. ‘The Commissioners are doubtless 
‘correct in holding that six acres of drained and well-kept land 
| would be a benefit to the neighbourhood, whereas thirty-one 
| acres undrained and neglected are a nuisance. But it deserves 
consideration whether the whole marsh ought not to be 
| appropriated for the advantage of the large towns which border it, 
| making of course adequate compensation to those who have rights 
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: Commissioners would recognize if they proceeded to 
to the rule which has hitherto them. 
This is the sort of case which seems to call for the application of a 
different principle from that on which extensive commons in agri- 
cultural Fistricts have been inclosed. We may compare it with 
the of certain waste lands of the manor of Gladestry and 
Colva, in the county of Radnor, containing about 3,000 acres. 
The population of sopoea # is 3 50, and that of Colva is 185, and 
their employment is agricultural. The town of Kington, with a 

ulation of 3,000, is five or six miles distant. An allotment of 
acres is proposed to be made for the purpose of exercise and 
recreation. he site fixed upon is on a steep hill commanding a 
beautiful view. An allotment of six acres for garden ground for 
cottages is thought by the Commissioners to be sufficient, and pro- 
pably they are right. It is useless to offer to a labourer more 
garden ground than he has time to cultivate, or to expect him to 
cultivate a plot of ground at a great distance from his dwelling. 
As regards the recreation ground on a steep hill, may be doubted 
whether a labourer after his day’s work would care to ascend it for 
the sake of the most beautiful view in England or Wales; 
but at any rate it can do no harm. It is anticipated that 
the productiveness of the land will be increased by this inclosure 


of nearly three thousand acres, and the question is whether Par- | 
liament will allow the Commissioners to proceed with it. There 


are several other cases of the same kind, and they all appear suit- 
able for the application of the principle on which the Commis- 
sion was established, unless indeed that principle is to be wholly 
set aside. “In this, as in other civilized countries,” say the 
Commissioners, “it has hitherto been held meritorious to increase 
the fertile area of the soil.” We hear so much of improved 
methods of cultivation that the object of enlarzing the breadth of 
land to which they may be applied can scarcely be unimportant. 
By the Metropolitan Commons Act no “common” or “ com- 
monable ” land within the area of the Metropolitan Police district 
ean now be inclosed—that is, divided and allotted in severalty— 
under the General Inclosure Act of 1845. It has been proposed 
to adopt the same policy with reference to uninclosed lands within 
certain distances of towns with large populations. It is advisable 
in the public interest to guard against such populations being 
hemmed in by injudicious inclosures; but it should also be 
remembered that in some cases it will occur that the 
population is now hampered, and that the interests of the 
town are by the proximity of common 
lands, which, not being private property, cannot be sold or 
dealt with for building and other purposes. Indeed, this 
observation is applicable to the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
where large tracts of land which once were common have been 
priated for building, to the great benefit, as we tale leave to 
say, of the inhabitants. Possibly this process has for the present 
been carried far enough, and it may be desirable to preserve exist- 
ing open spaces from being further occupied by suburban villas. Yet 
if a + a for houses arises it must be supplied, and the sale by 
lords of manors of portions of their wastes for building would 
compensate them for the prohibition to exclude the public from 
the remainder. It must always be remembered that the lord of a 
manor is, in the eye of the law, owner of the soil of the waste 
lands belonging to it, and it can hardly be that a legal right is to 
be taken away without compensation use it happens to exist 
in the neighbourhood of a large town. The discussion of this 
subject in Parliament will probably result in the establishment of 
some equitable principle for the adjustment of conflicting rights or 
claims. But beyond theline which may be thought necessary for pre- 
serving in perpetuity sufficient open spaces for fresh air, exercise, and 
Tecreation, it must be advantageous to the country socially, economi- 
cally, and financially, that every acre of its cultivable soil should be 
tendered as productive as possible. We do not think, therefore, 
that the principle on which the General Inclosure Act was 
founded ought to be hastily abandoned. But at the same time it 
is satisfactory to know that there will long exist in the more 
mountainous districts of this country extensive wastes too poor in 
quality for any purposes of agricultural improvement. When the 
closure Commissioners have done their best or worst, there 
will still remain at least one-sixth of the entire area of England 
and Wales as free to public enjoyment as it has ever been. 


THE TRADESMEN AND THE CLERGY. 


it is natural that the shopkeepers should feel agyrieved at the 
success of the co-operative movement, and that theyshould make 

& stout fight to recover the customers who have deserted them. It 
48 no consolation to them to be assured that if they have anything 
to complain of they have brought it on themselves, and that the 
ivil Service and other Co-operative Associations have only been 
Started in self-defence, in order to protect the classes who deal 
With them from the remorseless exactions and persistent ill-usage 
of retail tradesmen. The ordinary householder belongs to a long- 
suffering race, but his patience has at last been exhausted, and in 
desperation he has been driven to set up shop for himself. 

ody would go toa co-operative store, which is usually at a 
considerable distance from his residence, if he could get what he 
Wanted on reasonable terms at a shop close at hand. ‘There are 
many ways in which a tradesman might compete vigorously and 
mayen | with the co-operative enterprises, and self-interest is 
80 keen and impartial in its estimate of the relative merits of rival 


purveyors that he would be certain to regain more than he has lost 
if he would only study the convenience of customers and supply 
them with good articles on fair terms. We are afraid, however, 
that the tactics which the tradesmen are now pursuing are calcu- 
lated to injure rather than to serve theircause. It will be found that 
menaces and entreaties are alike unavailing to induce the public to 
to a dear shop instead of a cheap shop, and to put up with in- 
ifferent goods at a high price, when they can — goods of a 
superior quality at a lower price. If it isa delusion that it is 
more profitable to deal at a Civil Service warehouse than at an 
ordinary retail shop, by all means let the delusion be exploded ; 
but if this is not a delusion but a fact, all the whining and 
bullying in the world will not save the shopkeepers from their 
inevitable fate. When the beggar wound up an appeal to 
Talleyrand for alms by the declaration that “a man must live,” 
the diplomatist replied that he did not see the necessity. In this 
country we are in the habit of holding that absolute destitution 


| carries with it a claim for relief, and the Poor-law stands between 
a? id and starvation. But we have not yet got the length of 


mitting that, because a man chooses to open a shop, all the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood are therefore bound to lay them- 
selves under contribution in order to enable him to make a com- 
fortable livelihood. If this principle is to be established for the 
benefit of tradesmen, it must be carried a little further. If it is 
the duty of professional men to support the tradesmen on their own 
terms, then the tradesmen must return the compliment. There 
are not a few persons who have taken chambers in the Temple, 
or who have gone to the expense of red lamps and brass plates in 
the suburbs, who will probably have no objection to a fair recipro- 
cal arrangement of this nature. We are under the impression that it 
is some time since the shopkeepers discovered the advantage of 
applying the co-operative principle to legal expenses. Ifa man 
sets up as a doctor or a lawyer, he has to take his chance of getting 
patients or clients; and if they will not come to him, but prefer 
to go to a cheaper practitioner, he has no alternative but to give 
up medicine or law, as the case may be, and try to get a living in 
some other way. We can imagine how the shopleepers would 
look, and what they would say, if he sent them a threatening letter 
because they did not provide him with employment and pay such 
fees as he chose to demand. 

We are afraid that the retail tradesmen, who are not very wise 
themselves, are just now acting under the guidance of others who 
have still less pretensions to that quality. ‘They must surely have 
discovered by this time that they only made a laughing-stock of 
themselves by going to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to com- 

lain that Civil Service clerks endeavour to turn their moderate 
incomes to the best account by clubbing together to purchase 
goods in large quantities at ready-money prices, and by thus saving 
the cost of a number of middle-men and the heavy percentage 
which is added to the actual value of all wares by the compound 
operation of the credit system. If the civil servants had not dis- 
covered this means of making their money go a little further 
than it used to do, one result might have been a demand 
for an increase of salaries at the expense of the public. 
It is a mistake to suppose that civil servants are paid b 
the State in order that they may spend their wages at retail 
shops; they are paid in order to do certain kinds of work, and if it 
ean be shown either that any of the work is superfluous, or that 
more clerks are employed to do it than are really required, or that 
the clerks are paid too highly in proportion to the market value of 
their services, Mr. Lowe, we are sure, will be very glad to hear 
of it, and he may be trusted to do-what is necessary if he finds that 
there is any ground for these representations. It appears that an 
attempt has also been made to persuade the Directors of the Bank 
of England to coerce their clerks into devoting their earnings to 
the support of retail tradesmen. There is a tradition that the 
Directors of that institution once passed a law against moustaches 
during business hours, and we have some recollection of another 
set of Bank Directors issuing a foolish and futile decree against 
improvident marriages on the part of their clerks. But on the 
present occasion the freedom of the clerks to buy their provi- 
sions where they please was fully recognized; and the silly 

erson who introduced the question took nothing by his motion. 

t is evident that a certain section of the shopkeeping 
community is Py much in that state of mind which 
is associated with “ rattening” and warning letters signed by 
“Mary Anne.” A missive of this character has in fact alread 
been circulated among the clergy of the Church of England. It 
purports to be written by “A Tradesman,” but it bears the 
counter-signature of “Arthur 4 Beckett,” and is stated to be 
issued by order of the Committee of an Association which calls 
itself the “National Chamber of Trade,” and of which Mr.a Beckett 
would seem to be Secretary. The “Tradesman” professes to have 
a profound respect for the clergy and great confidence in the 
soundness both of their heads and hearts, and he is anxious that 
it should be understood that he disclaims “entirely any and 
every notion of a threat”; only he feels bound to warn the clergy, 
as a friend, that if they persist in buying goods at Civil Service 
Stores they will “ produce bitter and un-Christian feelings,” and 
must expect to suffer for it. It is not explained how these bitter 
and un-Christian feelings will take effect, but the drift of the 
communication appears to be, that if the clergy go astray after 
strange Co-operative Stores, they must not be surprised if the 
shopkeepers join the Liberation Society. It may be admitted 
that they could hardly find a more appropriate means of giving 
vent to “ bitter and un-Christian animosity.” 
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The “ Tradesman” argues that the Co-operative Associations are 
unfair, because they are “ organized for the deliberate purpose of 
taking away the business, the very means of livelihood, from a 
large and respectable class of responsible and hard-working men.” 
But, in point of fact, these associations are established, not with a 
view to injure any one, but in order to increase the resources of “a 
large and respectable class of responsible and hard-working men,” 
who are thus enabled to make a better provision for their families, 
and also to furnish well-paid employment to a largestaff of clerks and 
warehousemen. It must not be forgotten that there are grocers, 
haberdashers, &c., in the Co-operative Stores as well as in the 
retail shops; and if the stores were to be shut up, not only would 
the classes who now deal there be aa but a large body of 
assistants would be deprived of a livelihood. Moreover, there are 
many retail tradesmen who are affiliated to the stores; so that 
even all the shopkeepers are not on one side. The “ Tradesman” 
goes on to show what constitutes the special unfairness of 
the Co-operative Stores; but his feelings are somewhat too 
much for him, and after a few gasps he becomes ungrammatical 
and incoherent. As far as we can make out, however, the 
following crimes are alleged against the co-operative people. They 
give no credit, they deliver no goods, they do not provide 
attractive premises; they are patronized by large numbers of the 
clergy and gentry, and even by members of the aristocracy. The 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from this indictment is, that shop- 
keepers who do not waste their resources in credit and flashy 
premises, and who separate the charge for goods from the charge for 
the carriage of goods, give great satisfaction to all classes. The 
wonder is that the “ Tradesman” should not see this, and advise 
his fellows to go and do likewise. The truth is, the main difference 
between the co-operative shops and other shops is way that the 
former place all their customers on an honest equality by insisting 
upon ready-money payments, and further by having a fixed price 
for every article, which can be at once ascertained by reference to 
the list of prices which is issued periodically. And these advan- 
tages are esteemed so highly that people are willing for the 
sake of them to go a long way to the stores, and to wait ina 
crowd, and to lose a great many little attentions which would pro- 
bably be paid to them in an ordinary shop. If the shopkeepers 
would only do business on the same principles, they would find 
that customers would be delighted to come tothem. The “ ‘Trades- 
man ”’ seems to think he has made a good shot at the clergy when 
he says that “the temptation to buy cheaply assails very 
successfully a large and important section of society”; but we 
imagine that the “ Tradesman ” and his friendsare also in the habit 
of buying in the cheapest market, as well as of selling their goods 
at as high a price as they think they can get for them. Wh 
should a clergyman hand over to a shopkeeper the savings whic 
he would otherwise be able to apply to the education of his 
children, or perhaps to the relief of the poor and sick? Why, for 
example, should a clergyman who can buy arrowroot at one 
shilling a pound, pay two or three times as much for it to a shop- 
keeper, on thus reduce the quantity at his disposal for distribution 
among the poor? Nobody desires to do any harm to the shop- 
keepers, but there are some other people in the world who also 
deserve consideration, and if the shopkeepers persist in doing 
business in a perverse and foolish manner, they must take the 
consequences, 


FORGIVEN. 


i peta who object to Mr. Albery’s play as too long ought to 
remember that it occupies the evening as well as any sub- 
stitute that is easily available. But as a work of art it is un- 
deniably faulty in construction, and some of the characters are 
made to utter speeches which cannot without protest be allowed 
to pass for comedy. The peer and the gardener who have served 
together as officer and private soldier at Waterloo need not, we 
think, have searched so far back in history for a pretext for in- 
troducing those interesting relics, the sabre and the snuff-box. 
One cannot but feel compassion for the actor—a veteran of the 
stage, if not of the army—on whom the author has imposed the 
absurd duty of performing the sword-exercise in front of his 
cottage with the sabre which he had carried at Waterloo. We 
would suggest that, as the —s of this play is not particularly 
lively, the gardener’s daughter might avail herself of the intro- 
duction of this formidable weapon to sing “ Le sabre de mon 
pére” while executing the movements of attack and defence for 
which the limbs of her valiant and venerable parent must be 
almost too stiff. Considering that both the peer and the gardener 
must be older than the century, it would seem that the other relic 
of Waterloo, which is a snutf-box indented by a bullet, is likely 
to be more useful to them than the sword. But in the interest of 
spectators it is to be observed that the sword is brought out once and 
taken away, whereas the peer demands a pinch of the gardener’s 
snuff with such exasperating iteration as to enable us when the 
curtain falls to assure our French friends that Waterloo is fully 
avenged at last. 

The gardener’s daughter marries Claude Redruth the painter, 
who neglects his young and pretty wife, and thereby disturbs the 
equanimity of her father. But when his emotion is noticed, he 
explains that it is “new bread” which troubles him. We should 
like the critics who approve this play to explain to us whether 
this is comedy, or farce, or mere stupidity. It is true that an 
author is not responsible for every silly speech that actors choose 


to utter in the course of performing a play which is nominally hig 
Mr. Toole, for example, performs parts in plays by various authors, 
and it is improbable that they have all agreed in making this 
actor state in different characters and under diverse circum 
that he is not happy. Mr. Toole, however, is a chartered libert 
People go to the theatre where he acts to see, not “a new and og. 
ginal comedy,” but simply to see Mr. Toole. But when a ma 
announces that he aims at something higher than other mana 
we are entitled to complain if he falls lower. The manager of 
the Globe Theatre appears to have engaged in a laudable attempt 
to produce something like the comedies of the late Mr. Robe: 
on probably he could not find a more competent assistant in such 
an undertaking than Mr. Albery. But although Mr. Robertson 
often wrote very poor stuff, he was never vulgar; and we do not 
think that he could either have himself introduced or endured the 
interpolation of such an outrage on good taste as this mention of 
“new bread.” Considering that this play begins with one wed. 
ding and ends with another, there would have been perhaps more 
pertinence in mentioning “ plum-cake” as the pretended cause of 
the horticultural hero’s discomposure. We are favoured in the 
last act with a view of a breakfast-table upon which igs 
wedding-cake, and one of the characters makes it the occasion of 
a remark which we should fear might be discouraging to persong 
about to marry. The effect of the remark is that as a weddi 
cake is white outside and dark within, so married life often pre. 
sents a bright exterior where there is a miserable home. We must 
say that that venerable institution, wedding-cake, is rather harshly 
treated by the author in his desire for epigrammatic smartness, 
The inside of a cake is at any rate less unwholesome than the 
outside, and although the joy which attends a wedding may be 
factitious and conventional, it may nevertheless be the hestaag 
of a life of real, although sober, happiness. There is, however, g 
certain propriety in the use of this comparison by Rose Cudli 
because her husband, the artist, with his good looks and slightly 
foppish manner, resembles the ornamental exterior of a cake, while 
his conduct has produced on her father an effect similar to that of 
the interior when eaten in too large quantity. This artist, ag 
played by Mr. Montague, seems to care much more for himself 
than for his wife or any other woman, and his frequent changes of 
dress, although justified or perhaps required by changes of time 
and place, leave an impression that man-millinery is a principal 
element in the character. Taking the three parts of Claude Red- 
ruth, Rose Cudlipp who becomes his wife, and Lady Maude who 
disturbs their domestic happiness, and looking at them from the 
point of view of the clothes-philosophy of Mr. Carlyle, we have to 
remark that the first dresses above, the second on a level with, 
and the third decidedly below, their respective circumstances, 
Perhaps, like the young ladies in Middlemarch, Lady Maude, 
being well born, might claim the privilege to be plainly dressed, 
and we suppose that in the last scene the idea of penitence is 
meant to be conveyed by a gown of Quaker-like simplicity. Still 
the impression which the tailoring arrangements of the whole 
play make is that the display of the personal graces of the unstable 
psinter was their leading object. The title of the play is Forgiven, 
and the moral, we suppose, is that such a good-looking man, so 
nicely dressed, ought 8 a woman to be forgiven everything. But 
the final tableau, where Rose and Claude strike an attitude and em- 
brace, does not excite any great enthusiasm among the audience, 
who perhaps have not quite made up their minds upon the ques- 
tion whether an erring husband ought to be more readily forgiven 
because he comes home in knickerbockers. 

It is really touching to observe the eagerness of the public to 
recognize and reward any moderately successful effort to amuse it. 
A play by Mr. Byron which immediately preceded Forgiven, and 
which we hope is by this time forgotten, was performed to full 
houses for 130 nights, although it was one of the most flimsy of 
this author’s fabrics. To judge from present appearances, Mr. 
Albery is likely to be equally successful in bringing prosperity to 
the Globe Theatre, which certainly we should view with un- 
grudging eyes. In one respect he has improved upon the later 
plays of Mr. Robertson, in which eating and drinking were brought 
into undue prominence. A pretence is made at cutting up the 
bride-cake already mentioned, but nobody even pretends to eat it, 
and there is no other feeding-time in the play. But, on the other 
hand, smoking is introduced in this, as in almost every other 
modern play; and without going the length of inquiring, as some 
writers have done, what is the use of Mr. Richard Fallow, we ma 
be permitted to ask what is the use of Mr. Richard Fallows 
pipe, which can scarcely be considered ornamental? We 
wonder whether the people who object to smoking in railway 
carriages go to theatres, and, if so, whether they like what they 
find there? Perhaps in dearth of other novelties it might answer 
a manager's purpose to advertise that at his theatre no smoking 
would be permitted upon the stage. We should be disposed to 
view this practice with some leniency, as a substitute for the use 
of the snuft-box which was so valuable to comedians of both sexes 
in the last century; but Mr. Albery has availed himself in this 
play both of snuff and tobacco, and this is perhaps a dangerous 
same Hid of dramatic resources which are by no means inex- 

austible. It is the fashion to call such plays as this “ idyllic; 
and we have perhaps discovered the true reason of the name at the 
same moment that we observed that pipes are introduced into 
them. There is, indeed, this difference between the modern 
the ancient idyl, that in the latter the pipe is used by a gentleman 
for the gratification of a‘lady, and in the former for his own. 
same idea which a friend conveys by this term “idyllic” is ex 
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adversely by the term “ cup-and-saucer comedies,” which 
as been applied to the works of Mr. Robertson and Mr. Albery. 
Phe truth, whether politely or harshly spoken, is that the 
uine dramatic product of the age is a puny, although not 
erwholesome, plant. The -_ is small and poor, in spite of the 
encouragement which is offered by two worlds for diligent cultiva- 
tion. It is curious to observe that Mr. Robertson’s plays are 
almost as popular in America as in England, although we should 
think that Ours, with its picnicking business in the Crimea, could 
only be endurable by an intensely patriotic audience. An inspec- 
tion of the theatrical advertisements of New York may suggest a 
doubt whether America has any dramatic literature at all. We 
geem to discover in the lowest deep a lower deep of literary desti- 
tution if we imagine an American dramatist setting to work with- 
out any Court or aristocracy to build upon. — Mr. Albery’s play is 
founded on a poem of Mr. Tennyson’s, which supposes nobility, 
which depends on monarchy. Such a play, therefore, would have 
been impossible in America. We really hope that Sir Charles 
Dilke will consider this, and will pause before he resolves to sweep 
away all dramatic possibilities. Readers of Mr. Forster’s Life of 
Dickens will have been struck by the evidence which it affords of 
the dulness, in an English point of view, of American society. The 
same inference may be drawn from the eagerness of American 
newspapers to import European news. It appears to us to be clear 
that monarchy and aristocracy are worth preserving for dramatic 
purposes, if for nothing else. The character of Claude Redruth 
the painter could not be 4 developed unless he could be 
placed between the haughty Lady Maude and the gentle Rose, 


REVIEWS. 


FRIEDRICH’S DIARY OF THE COUNCIL* 


HIS Diary of Dr. Friedrich’s has an historical as well asa 
ersonal interest. It goes over much of the same ground as 

the Letters of Quirinus, to which the author is reputed to have 
been a contributor, but with the more minute filling in of details 
which belongs to a private journal written from day to day, and 
evidently published as it was written. In some cases, as is natural, 
names and particular circumstances, only revealed in confidence, 
have to be suppressed; but if this necessity detracts somewhat 
from the completeness of the narrative, it does little to mar 
its general interest. The Diary is written throughout currente 
calamo, with the freedom and vivid distinctness of a keen observer 
engaged in jotting down the experiences and impressions of the 
hour, though its publication is no doubt intended also to serve an 
ulterior purpose, which may be gathered from the closing words 
of the preface :—“ We too are contending for the authority of 
the true and genuine Councils and their decrees, for the tradition 
of the holy Fathers against Papal mandates, issued at what our 
bishops themselves in Rome described as a pseudo-Council.” A 
narrative must inevitably be more or less coloured by the feelings 
and convictions of the author, especially where, as in this case, the 
situation is a critical one, and the sentiments it evokes are of a very 
emphatic kind. But there is a transparent freshness and simplicity 
about Dr. Friedrich’s manner of writing which excludes all suspicion 
of disingenuous special pleading ; and, indeed, in a work appear- 
ing with the author's name within a year of the events related, 


and when nearly all the actors are still in a position tu challenge 


its accuracy, such an attempt would be hardly conceivable. Nor 
was Dy. Friedrich’s an unknown name in Germany before. He is 
aman of about thirty-five, and had for several years been a distin- 
[eet member of the Theological Faculty at Munich. When 
r. Dillinger’s letter requesting him to undertake the important 
office of theologian to Cardinal Hohenlohe, brother of the then 
Bavarian Premier, reached him, he was busily employed in study- 
ing from manuscripts on the spot the history of the Gouncil of Trent. 
To suppose that all the so-called “theologians” (or official coun- 
sellors), of whom every bishop brings one to a Council, were 
equally “qualified for their post would be a great mistake. The 
Archbishop of Munich, for instance, took his own secretary, who 
admitted that he had studied nothing beyond ephemeral literature, 
and had no acquaintance with original authorities. And when 
Friedrich spoke to him of the importance of such studies for the 
bishops and their advisers, he replied, “ You know little of the 
bishops if you suppose they study anything as you would wish 
at studied.” Even a very learned man, like Dr. Hipler, theologian 
to Bishop Krementz of Ermland, had made no special study of 
the infallibility question, as no sort of intimation had been given 
to the bishops of what subjects were to be discussed in the 
Council; indeed the reports current as to this particular matter 
had been to the last officially contradicted. And such jealousy 
of the presence of men of mark was felt among the dominant 
pay at, at the station at Munich, an attendant of the Arch- 
ishop of Bamberg’s asked Dr. Friedrich if he was going to 
Rome as a “Py ? His subsequent experiences on the road were 
carious enough, but we cannot dwell upon them here. He 
d that the further south he travelled the less the clergy were 
tespected, and a Prussian nobleman told him that the clergy, both 
Catholic and Protestant, were not so much looked up to anywhere 
else as in Germany. Hatred of the Jesuits he found very general, 


* Tagebuch. Wiihrend des Vaticunischen Concils gefithrt. Von Dr. J. 
Nordlingen. 1871. 


and he was actually cautioned against the danger of being 
poisoned by them at Rome, by a scholar, who observed that “ it was 


well Dillinger was not going there, as he might never return.” 
The landlord of his hotel at Trent replied to an inquirer that he 
was certainly a clergyman of some sort, but whether Catholic or 
Protestant he could not tell; “he had only seen him say mass in 
the German church.” 

Dr. Friedrich reached Rome on December 2, a week before the 
opening of the Council. His knowledge of books was far wider than 
his knowledge of men or public affairs, and he was only gradually 
undeceived as to the real state of things in the Church. But his 
mental development, as he tells us, made gigantic strides at Rome, 
and from a very early period he ceased to have any confidence in the 
stability or straightforwardness of the Opposition, and felt sure that 
the programme of the Curia would be carried out to the bitter 
end. ‘The wording of the first official draft of the Conciliar regu- 
lations, combined with a little acquaintance with “the-Roman 
atmosphere, and the origin, development, and grounds of the 
infallibilist theory,” supplied matter for grave suspicion; and 
the notorious design of carrying the d by “acclamation,” 
openly proclaimed in the Civilta Cattolica, confirmed it. The 
persistent resolve, in defiance of precedent, to exclude Catholic 
Governments from all participation in the Council was significant, 
and the minority, who were always looking out elsewhere for 
the help they could not find in themselves, felt sensibly their 
disappointment of any such external support. As soon as the 
Council was opened, the evidences of everything being prearranged 
for a foregone conclusion rapidly multiplied. The well-known 
acoustic defects of the Council Hall; the almost entire exclusion 
of the minority from the various Commissions; the prohibition of 
extra conciliar meetings of bishops; the stringent control of the 
press ; and the peremptory. order to Theiner to allow no one even to 
see the Regulations of the Council of Trent, which presented a 
glaring contrast to the first, and still more to the second, Order of 
Business imposed on the Vatican Synod—to say nothing of the scan- 
dalous outrage on the Chaldean Patriarch, and the strange utter- 
ances of the Pope on all sorts of occasions, as when he called the 
Munich Faculty of Theology “ heretical ”—were but a few of the 
signs that could hardly be misinterpreted. What respect was felt 
for the “ holy Vatican Council” by the higher powers themselves, 
who thought it a serviceable instrument for intlicting a new creed 
on the masses, may be inferred from agg ie “a wretched 
patchwork ” compiled by two Jesuits, Franzelin and Schrader 
as the original draft of the Schema de Fide, and entrusting the 
revision after the rough handling it received in the course of de- 
bate to another Jesuit, Kleutgen, who had actually been imprisoned 
for criminal offences by the Holy Office. So again, to take a different 
illustration of the same supercilious treatment, Antonelli commanded 
all the bishops lodged in the Quirinal, twelve in number, to attend 
the baptism of a child of the ex-Duke of Parma on a morning 
fixed for a Session of the Council. Already, before the end of 
December, Dr. Friedrich had observed on a remark of the Ad/gemeine 
Zeitung that, instead of a “Synod of Robbers,” like that of 
Ephesus, this would be a Synod of Sycophants, * It will be both 
in one.” ‘Count L.” said he felt ashamed of being a Catholic 

riest when he saw a Council treated like a comedy, and the 
Sppenition complained bitterly of being “treated like flunkies ;” but 
they took their snubbing too meekly to excite any very profound 
sympathy or respect. Many of them in fact “had never broken 
with their Ultramontane antecedents, and only wanted to present 
an appearance of opposition which might tell in their favour at 
home.” J %rster (of Breslau) “was a Jesuit in act, if in words 
one of the Opposition.” Ketteler, who professed to lead them, 
never seemed to know his own mind from one day to another, and 
was always, so to speak, trying to hedge, and he was living in the 
(Jesuit) German College. Haynald, who complained that at this 
Council there were * matriarchs instead of patriarchs,” had a 
Jesuit * theologian.” Rauscher from the first betrayed signs of 
weakness, and while bitterly denouncing the new dogma in pri- 
vate, could only reply, when asked what he would do if it was 
after all carried, “Ah, that I really don’t know.” Most of them 
knew little of the subject in debate, and there were no available 
resources for studying it; for books and manuscripts cannot be taken 
away from the libraries at Rome, and there are hardly any modern 
theological works, except by Italians, to be found there. Hefele, 
who has since succumbed, said that he had studied Church history 
for thirty years, and could discover no trace of Papal infallibility in 
the early ages. D0dllinger was felt all along to be standing behind 
the Opposition, and Cardinal Bizzarri, who judged of him from 
what he saw of his professed followers, expressed regret that he 
had not been summoned to Rome, “ for then he could have been 
won over to become an advocate of the Curia.” With this esti- 
mate of the Opposition as a parcel of naughty children, it is 
perhaps not wonderful to hear of Cardinal Barnabo soundly rating 
the Oriental missionary and bishops for “ eating the Pope’s bread 
~ resisting his will,” and threatening to enforce obedience on 
them. 

The theological standard of the majority may be inferred from a 
remark made to Friedrich by the Canon De Angelis on Gratry’s 
an 7 that they “required an answer”; but when asked if he 

new how to answer them, he said * No, but it is clear to me some 
answer must be given.” Of course none wasattempted. Still more 
characteristic was the proposal, seriously entertained, of trying to 
devise some formula which might cover the infallibility of all 
future Popes without clashing with history by asserting the in- 
fallibility of their predecessors. When Schwarzenberg ventured to 
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remonstrate against the expediency of the definition to the Pope, 
he called him (in reference to a Christmas observance at jon 
“the sub-deacon in the stable ”"—namely, a donkey, and replied that 
the Cardinal had made similar remonstrances against the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception, but they were signally refuted by the 
fact of its being pronounced on a morning when the sun shone 
with peculiar Tellieasy. No wonder that “ some high dignitaries 
thought Pius was not quite in his right mind.” For independence 
and moral courage there was not much, in truth, to choose between 
the two rival 
rushing at ar 
one of themselves as “ just like a boy on a rocking-horse, brandish- 
ing a wooden sword, and thinking himself a great hero, while 
never moving from the same spot.” They were always for 


ies. Ilefele compared the majority to a bull | 
handkerchief, and the minority was described by | 


waiting, and they waited, as Dr. Friedrich prophesied they would, 


“till the yoke was fixed firmly on their necks.” Yet the more 
they yielded, the less excuse of ignorance could they plead 
for their weakness. 
from infallibilism since coming to Rome, offered a thousand 
pounds reward to any one who would produce a single testimony 
to Papal infallibility from the ancient Church. One passage 
was presented to him, but it turned out to be spurious. The 
decisive step which alone would have given practical effect to their 
* protests the minority always shrank from taking when it came to 
the point, and that was to break off all connexion with the Council 
till their demands were complied with; they forgot that even 
Bellarmine teaches the duty of resisting the Pope when the 
interests of the Church are in jeopardy. Some few of them 

robably, like Darboy, agreed with the liberal Benedictines of 
nen Cassino, who “thought it would be a misfortune for 
the Church if the majority did not carry their point, for it 
would only defer a crisis which had now become inevitable for the 
welfare of the Church.” One bishop alone never faltered, and 
that was Strossmayer; but he was. not supported by the rest. 
Dr. Friedrich gives a graphic description of the famous scene in 
Council, which Ultramontane journalists and prelates have so 
vehemently denied, ard which led the Prussian military bishop 
to observe that in Germany an assembly of shoemakers would 
have known better bow to behave. Thrice Strosemayer protesied 
with uplifted hands against this violent interruptioa, hut he was 
rung down by the Legate’s bell, while the majority shook their 
fists in his face, and screamed at the top of their voices. “ Nos 
omnes te damnamus.” One voice only was heard to reply ‘‘ Ego te 
non damno.”” It was Bishop Place of Marseilles who spoke. 

It is true certainly that the opponents of the Curia had not a 
pleasant life of itat Rome. Dr. Dressel, a friend of the author's, 
was summoned before the police, and ordered to leave the city, on 
the mere suspicion of being associated with him in writing the 
articles in the AUyemeine Zeitung, and he himself was threatened 
with a similar fate ; Strossmayer’s theologian was brought before 
the Inquisition and reprimanded; Roman clerics openly boasted that 
the Opposition was to be suppressed by measures of police, and 
were not slow to supplement force by calumny, saying that “it was 
high time for the German bishops to return home to their mis- 
tresses.” “Calumniare audacter” became a recognized rule of 
action. Two Oriental bishops of the minority were imprisoned by 
the Inquisition, and the system of espionage recalled the Rome of 
Juvenal’s days—“ cum plena et litora multo delatore forent.” A 
Papal officer stated that “ out of fifty persons fifteen were spies,” 
and he enumerated among them a marquis, a shoemaker, and some 

orters. Whole bundles of letters and books were detained at the 
ost Office, “that the minds of the Fathers might not be dis- 
tracted” by receiving them. But from the first Dr. Friedrich had a 
clear view, and made no secret of it. He declared that he never could 
or would recognize the Council as CGicumenical, that all the so- 
called General Councils of the middle ages were in fact only Wes- 
tern Synods, and that decrees drawn up in the form of a Papal 
Constitution could not be Gicumenical. He was quite aware that 
me gate opposition might end in schism, and said that, “if 
tome and the majority forced the necessity on them, they must 
accept it”; he did not feel equal to “converting all Church his- 
tory into a vast system of lies,’ and he could not regard the 
Greeks as heretics for repudiating Curialism. Nor did the visible 
results of the Papal régime appear more lovely in his eyes on 
closer acquaintance during several months’ residence in Rome. 
Neither the piety nor the morals of the place impressed him 
favourably. The habitual chattering and Ss in St. 
Peter’s, the gaping irreverence at the Holy Week Communions, 
and the polka tunes played on the organs during mass, were very 
unedifying novelties to a German ecclesiastic; and there was 
worse behind. ‘ Heathenism never surpassed modern Rome.” 
The tribes of monks had a loathsome appearance, and the Arch- 
bishop of Munich complained that, with one solitary exception, 
he had not found a single edifying convent in Rome. It seemed 
open to question, under existing circumstances, whether the rule 
of celibacy ought to be maintained. Bishop Dinkel of Augsburg 
actually thought a certain kind of concubinage admissible, and 
Bishop Martin of Paderborn—a strong infallibilist—had received 
favourably several applications from Protestant pastors who were 
willing to conform to the Church if marriage of the clergy and 
the chalice for the laity were conceded. It was the prevailing 
view, Dr. Friedrich tells us, in Rome, and even in the Roman 
uisition, that Protestants lead a more moral life than Catholics, 

it is certainly startling to be told that, underthe rule of Pius IX., 

“ a Professor of Morals in Rome kept a brothel for priests.” Then, 
again, it was strange to find Rome, which claims to be the teacher 


One archbishop, who had only been converted | 


of pure doctrine and morality to mankind, alone of all § ~ 
couraging and making capital out of a pane lottery, where the 
tickets were drawn in presence of a purple-robed monsignore, bye 
boy in a soutane holding a crucifix in his hand. And, mi 

with this odd compound of religion and morality, there 

“ Pius-cult, which becomes actual blasphemy, or rather, idolatry,” 
and which the author describes with a startling minuteness of 
detail, into which we will not shock our readers’ feelings by follow. 
ing him. There are many other interesting matters touched on jp 
the Diary, which want of space compels us to pass over; nor cap 
extracts or abridgments give any adequate idea of a work neces 
sarily written in a desultory style, where the impression maj 
depends ona succession of varied and minute touches. Those who 
read German will find it abundantly worth their while to examing 
it for themselves, as well for the light it throws on the secret his. 
tory of the Council as for the incidental revelations of the character 
of various personages prominent on both sides in the present confliet 
within the Catholic pale. The last two sections are, however, tog 


| characteristic to be passed over, and with a brief notice of them 


= must conclude our review of this unique and very suggestive 
volume. 

On the 13th of May Dr. Friedrich went to take leave of the 
Archbishop of Munich before quitting Rome. “ How happy J 
should be if I could go with you” was the Archbishop's est 
remark, and he then sent an imploring message to Dr. Dillinger to 
beg him to keep quiet, as he would only augment their difficulties, 
adding that “‘ he (the Archbishop) had always, even in his last 
audience, stood up for Dollinger, and had not yielded at all”; 
and theu he entreated Friedrich to use all his influence with 
Cardinal Hohenlohe to vote non placet in the Solemn Session; 
“for if a Roman Cardinal has the courage to say non plucet, it will 
be easier for the bishops to do so.” The next and last entry in 
the diary is two months later, under date of “ Munich, 21 July,. 
1870.” The Archbishop had reached Munich at midnight on 
the 19th, and on that morning the Theological Faculty were 
summoned to his palace, with Dr. Dollinger at their head. After 
greetings on each side, there was a short pause, and then the 
Archbishop said, “ Roma locuta est—gentlemen, you know 
what follows. We can but submit.”  Déllinger’s face spoke 
volumes, but the Archbishop proceeded to recount in his own 
fashion, and much as the story is told in Quirinus, the last moves 
of the Opposition, the counter-move of the infallibilist leaders, 
the manoeuvring of the Pope, and the final result. At last he 
turned to Dollinger, and said, “Are we then to begin again to. 
labour for the holy Church?” Doéllinger replied in his peculiar 
sharp manner, “ Yes, for the o/d Church.” The Archbishop wi 
difficulty controlled his rising anger, and said, ‘ There is but one 
Church, no new and no old one,” when Dollinger promptly inter- 

osed, “ A new one has been made.” Then the Archbishop, who was 
in tears, floundered about in a hopeless sort of way, first observi 
“there had constantly been changes in the doctrines of the Church, 
and then, perceiving what a sensation the statement had made on 
his auditors, correcting himself by adding, “I mean the dogmas have 
often required explanations.” What dogma was to be explained by 
the Vatican decree he did not add, and no further remark was. 
made, as both parties were anxious to bringso embarrassing an 
interview to an end. By the following April the rest of the 
Faculty had submitted—* with a smile or a sigh ”—and Dollinger 
and Friedrich were excommunicated, 


HOLLAND’S RECOLLECTIONS OF A PAST LIFE.* 


HE “ Recollections” embodied in this narrative were origi-’ 
nally composed at the solicitation of the author’s family and 
friends, who were naturally desirous that one who had seen so 
much of the world, as well as lived so long in it, should himself be 
the chronicler of his own experiences, and we may fairly say his 
adventures, at home and abroad. Seldom indeed has it been the- 
lot of any one, except a statesman, a soldier, or a diplomatist by 
profession, to have been brought in contact with so many distin- 
guished persons, and as seldom has one bound by professional ties 
travelled so widely, as Sir Henry Holland. His book may take its- 
place—in consideration of his opportunities for observation of men 
and cities—among that valuable class of annals, “ Mémoires pour 
servir,” so welcome to the historian. Circulating for some time 
privately in a circle of immediate friends, these ‘‘ Recollections” 
are now most properly communicated to the public; nor does the 
writer of them stand in need of any apology for occupying his 
pages with personal details. On the contrary, the hero of the story 
is by far the most interesting character in it ; the other personages, 
distinguished as many of them were in their day, or still are, 
stand second in our esteem. Sometimes, indeed, as was the case 
in the late Mr. Crabb Robinson’s journals, they excite more than 
they satisfy the reader’s curiosity. Like good children, they are 
seen rather than heard, or, if heard, what they say is not very impor- 
tant. They come like shadows, sodepart. On the other hand, the 
recollector himself presents to us the very rare spectacle of almost 
unbroken prosperity. The priceless gift of a mens sana in corpore 
sano has been accorded to him in full measure, heaped 
running over; and at the age of eighty-four Sir Henry Holland 
records a happy boyhood, an active manhood, and a useful 
and honoured old age. No one of the fairies, it would seem, can 
have been absent from his christening. His labours and his re- 


* Recollections of a Past Life, By Sir Henry Holland, Bart, MD»- 
F.R.S., D.C.L., &c. &c. London: Longmans & Co. 1872. 
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jons alike have been prosperous and pleasant. He was not 
fortunate in than in a profession. He 
very earl, discovered that a desk in a merchant's office was 
not ated to him; and that the career of a physician was. Not 
Jess fortunate was he in escaping from the trammels of an ordinary 
public school or University training. That he would have dis- 
‘souished himself at Eton or King’s College, at Winchester or 
New College, there can be little doubt, since his mind was 
singularly active, and his perseverance in any chosen path un- 

ing. Yet school prizes and a College fellowship might very 
pro h have cabined and cribbed his energies, and rendered his 
“Recollections ” far less diversified and interesting than they are. 
For many, if not for most, men, movement in a fixed groove is a 
wholesome necessity ; their nature, like that of some plants, re- 
quires an external prop. For others it is good to be exempt from 
guch shackles; and of these Sir Henry Holland is one. It is 
perhaps more to be wondered at that foreign travel did not occupy 
more of his time than it did. No very thick partition divided 
him from explorers of the globe. He had in him some of the 
temperament of a Mungo Park or a Livingstone. He has been a 

and fearless tamer of horses, a pre-Alpine tourist, an almost 
ubiquitous wanderer by land and sea. After a sort of rebearsal 
jn boyhood of the excursions in riper years, he began his 
annual journeys—not by any means in his case things of the past 
only—with a voyage to Iceland in 1810. Such an expedition more 
than sixty years ago was adventurous as wellas novel. It entailed 
along, and not always a safe, voyage ; for at the time he took it, to 
reach that “ extraordinary island” required as many weeks as 
now, in a well-equipped yacht like Lord Dufferin’s, it requires 
days. Two years after climbing Mount Hecla, we find him on the 
summit of Attna; then crossing the Balkan ; next taking his coffee 
with Ali Pasha at Janina, as he afterwards did with Mehemet Ali; 
now in Algeria ; not long afterwards in the United States; and had 
he added to his journeys one to Australia, he might have literally 
applied to himself the Latin poet’s line :— 


Sistimus hic tandem, nobis ubi defuit orbis. 
How congenial, and indeed necessary, to one of his temperament 
perdi 


migration was, he has told us in his “ Recollec- 


When first settling in London, I was menaced by the opinion, coming to 

me from friends, and not without justification from prior experience, that 
this scheme of annual travel would be injurious to me professionally, But 
my early resolution as to the matter of travel, steadily persevered in, has 
proved a gain to me through all succeeding life. 1 have come back each 
year refreshed in health of body and mind, and ready for the ten months of 
busy practice which lay before me. 
Among the feats achieved by this systematic wanderer, one is 
recorded with evident complacency—that of returning home on 
the very day, and often at the very hour, fixed upon when he 
started from London. So punctual indeed was Sir Henry in this 
ceremony, that often he has kept a er ogy appointment at 
the time fixed by him for it eight weeks before. We have known 
asimilar instance of exact calculation in the case of a great, and 
La f an aged, traveller; the dinner he had ordered, the friends | 
he had invited to it two or three months before, he was sure to be + 
ready for when door or dinner bell rang the hour; and he 
accounted this ‘precision among the happy incidents of his 
ramblings. 

During the more than half century which has elapsed since my first 
settling in London [Sir Henry tells us], only two years occur (and these 
devoted to Scotch and Irish excursions) in which i have not passed two 
autumnal months in journey or voyage abroad. In the series of these annual 
journeys I have visited (and most of them repeatedly) every single capital 
of Europe, have made eight voyages to the United States and Canada, tra- 
velling over more than 26,000 miles of the American Continent—one voyage 
to Jamaica and other West Indian islands—have been four times in the 
East, visiting Constantinople, various parts of Asia Minor, Damascus, Jeru- 
salem, and Cairo; have made three tours in Algeria, two journeys in Russia, 
several in Sweden and Norway, repeated visits to Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
asecond visit to Iceland, voyages to the Canary Isles, Madeira, Dalmatia, 
&e., and other excursions which it would be tedious to enumerate, 


Seeing so many cities led to seeing many men also, such as for 
various reasons have left behind them good or evil names. 
Some of them were tyrants of Greek or Italian stamp—nineteenth- 
century Dionysiuses or Sforzas, political curiosities verifying or 
recalling to mind many historic scenes and characters. Sir Henry 
more than once encountered royalty in its lowest form, and Pre- 
sidents of Republics vigorous, able, and remarkable alike for their 
lives or their deaths. He saw the almost idiotic King of Spain, the 
Bourbon Charles 1V., accompanied by that hideous Megzera his wife, 
and the handsome adventurer, Godoy; he saw and knew also A braham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. Few living men indeed could write 
such annotations on the Almanach de Gotha as Sir Henry Holland. 
For such conferences as those of Verona, Vienna, or Radstadt, he 
Would be like the interpreter in the House Beautiful, or like a 
nomenclator to a candidate canvassing the plebeian voters in the 
Roman forum for pretorian or consular chairs. He had indeed a 
twofold opportunity for becoming acquainted with such celebrities 
48 councillors and princes of the world—one as a traveller, the 
other as a physician. There are a few fortunate persons who can 
dispense through life with the aid of a lawyer, some few also who 
heed not visitations of the clergy, but sooner or later every son of 
Adam, unless deuth clutches him too quickly, must open his door to 
4 medical adviser. Even in such primitive days as were those of 
the Trojan war, Podalirius and Machaon were indispensable to the 
booted and crested Achwans. ‘The secrets of the sick-room are 

sacred as those of the confessional ; yet it is no violation of 


duty, where disease is of an ordi type, to describe the tem- 
perament of different patients. Sir Hen attended professionally 
six English Prime Ministers. In 1825 Mr. Canning was danger- 
ously ill, and at that time Sir Henry’s intance with hi 
seems to have begun—commencing professionally, ending in 
friendship. “There was a charm,” he says, “in Mr. Canning’s 
fine countenance enhancing that of his conversation, and felt by 
all who knew him. His voice well harmonized with these endow- 
ments.” Two years later Canning was suffering at Brighton from 
severe illness, and Sir Henry was summoned to attend him :— 

On my return to London [he says] I hastened to Lord Liverpool, to report 
to him on what he himself strongly expressed to me as a matter vital to his 
Government. Having satisfied his inquiries as te Mr. Canning, he begged 
me to feel his own pulse—the first time I had ever doneso. Without giving 
details, I may say that I found it such as to lead me tosuggest an immediatr 
appeal to his medical advisers for careful watch over him. The very nex 
morning Lord Liverpool underwent the paralytic stroke which closed hi 
political life. 


| Six months afterwards Canning himself was no more :— 


Succeeding to Lord Liverpool’s place as Premier, when exhausted b 
recent illness ; and harassed by unceasing toil and turmoil, personal as wi 
as political, from the moment of his taking the office, an attack of internal 
inflammation came on, under which he rapidly sank. I scarcely quitted 
him during the last two days of his life. 


The malice and rancour of faction were never more signally 
displayed in this or any country than in the case of this all- 
accomplished statesman. Whig magnates stood aloof from him ; 
Tory lords looked down on him as a parvenu, an adventurer; and 
perhaps the malignity of the male sex was less virulent than that 
of titled and coroneted women. The owls of the period hooted 
at him, the wolves and unclean jackals of both Houses raised a 
bark of triumph when his death was announced. In a note Sir 
Henry records that Mr. Canning said to him, while sitting by his 
bedside in this his dying illness, “I have struggled against this 
long, but it has conquered me at last.” 

The following comparison will be read with interest by all who 
delight in tracing the relations of physical temperament to mental 
power 

Without infringing on my rule of abstinence from professional anecdote, I 
may briefly notice the singular contrast of natural temperament between 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen. The inborn vivacity and optimism 
of the former pervaded his life, both public and private, rescuing him in 
great degree from many of those anxieties which press, more or less, upon 
every step of a Minister’s career. He had a Singular power of clear and 
prompt decision, as I had often occasion to know, and was spared that 
painful recurrence to foregone doubt which torments feebler minds. Lord 
Aberdeen looked at objects and events through a more gloomy atmosphere. 
He was wanting in that elasticity of body and spirit so influential in a 
public career. I recollect on one occasion to have seen them as patients in 
immediate succession for several days together, when this contrast was 
presented under strongly marked colours, which illness more especially 
discloses, 

Travelling at the time when Napoleon I. dictated to nearly all 
Europe the laws of peace or war, of alliance or commercial inter- 
course, and when he was straining every nerve, to the great detri- 
ment of his own Empire, to isolate the “ divided Britons ” from the 
society of nations, was accompanied by perils both by land and 
sea. There were “land rats”—French soldiers from the heel of 
Ttaly to the Baltic—and “water rats”—privateers in all waters. 
No ancient tyrant, Greek or barbarian, had longer hands or 
drearier prisons, as poor Forsyth the traveller found to his cost, 
than the French Emperor. When Sir Henry was in Spain, Mar- 
shal Suchet had not quitted “ the beautiful province of Valencia,” 
and the English tourist had a narrow escape from capture by 
Harispe’s cavalry, near Castalla, whither he had gone to see 
the Pantana, “ the magnificent artificial reservoir for irrigation 
in the vicinity of that town.” At another time he was in 
danger of visiting Algiers on board a galley belonging to that 
then famous — city. Perhaps his medical skill would 
have lightened his bondage, and he might have been as wel- 
come to the Dey as the Greek doctor Democedes was of yore 
to King Darius. Yet Democedes had to use all his wits to 
escape from Susa, and Sir Henry might have been too highly 
prized by the ladies of the harem for him to be suffered on any 
pretext to leave the African den of thieves. At Madrid he found 
the Spaniards intoxicated with joy at their deliverance from the 
French, who had so generously come to deliver them from their 
home-born tyrants. At Vittoria he found abundance of professional 
employment in the military =. then filled with the wounded 
in- the great battle there. “No spectacle,” he says, “is more 

inful than that of the carnage of the wounded, sick and dying, 
in the midst of a campaign.” It is agreeable to know that, Hidboss 
as the scenes of war still are, and will always be, some of this 
misery is now alleviated :— 

Thave since [says the ubiquitous traveller] seen the effects of war in. 
Algeria, and on a much larger scale in Virginia, during the late American 
struggle; but there mitigated, as far as was ible, by the excellent 
— provisions of the Federal army, which I have never seen equalled’ 

where. 


We now turn to “Recollections” at home, and they are not 
by any recorded of foreign travel. The London of the 
resent hour has almost grown up under the eyes of the recollector. 
ixty-six years ago he visited London for the first time, and 
having known it through all its intermediate changes, he has 
some difficulty in recalling its exact picture at that time, and the 
impression it made upon him :— 
The memory of the old has been gradually obliterated by living for more 
than half a century under the growth of the new. I have often sought to 
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recall the aspect of Charing Cross, Pall Mall, Piccadilly, &c., as first I saw 
these great thoroughfares. I can better recollect the occasional shooting 
of the Fall at the Old London Bridge in a Thames wherry. The picture too 
is still before me of the bare and dismal fields lying outside Tyburn tarn- 
pike and Hyde Park Corner-—now covered by two new cities, each rivalling 
many European capitals in extent and grandeur. 


Hac data fata diu viventibus; nor is so long a retrospect as 
that of fifty years without its pleasures as well as its pains. 
‘The London that sixty-five years since met the eyes of the youth 
was little in advance of the city that Samuel Johnson loved so 
well. It was ill lighted, undrained, nearly as dirty as Rome has 
always been under its priestly rulers, and almost as dangerous to 
life or pocket as Paris was under the Most Christian kings. 
Pleasant also it is to remember that the improvement of its 
capital is not due to any particular zeal or activity on the py of 
any Government, but to the increasing intelligence of the English 
people. Our process may be more tedious than that of a Czsar 
or a Haussmann, but though tardy is more sure now, and more 
like to be progressive as well as permanent hereafter. The present 
embankment of the Thames, in nearly every material point, was 
planned and prepared nearly forty years ago. But the scheme 
was then viewed with suspicion, if not as the dream of a lunatic. 
The people were not ripe for it, but regarded it as a vain luxury, 
yather than a social necessity. One change, indeed, Sir Henry has 
not sanctioned, and his mention of it is among the most pleasant 
passages in his “ Recollections ” :— 

In January 1316 I entered on my professional life in London, at the age 
of twenty-seven. My first residence was in Mount Street ; but four years 
of prosperous practice enabled me to remove to the house in Brook Street, 
where T have ever since lived; running deeply into a long lease by the 
length of my own life, while there is scarcely a house within sight of mine 
which has not changed its tenancy four or five times over. ‘Time has en- 
deared my own habitation to me, and I shall never seek to change it. 


Remarks on London society, as it was and as it is, by one so 
eminently social as the recollector of sixty years’ standing can 
hardly fail of being welcomed by readers :— 


I have often put to myself a question, which indeed every existing gene- 
ration has motive and right to ask, as to its relations of better and worse— 
morally, intellectually, and socially—to the generation going before it. The 
changes which have occurred, whatever their nature, have come on gradu- 
ally, That thereis a certain balance of gain and loss is a safe conclusion, 
but a very useless one, unless expressed by details which few can render 
impartially even to themselves. 

The changes which have occurred in my time, and especially those of 
deterioration, are chiefly suchas arise from the over-crowding of London. The 
influence of this increase (in population) pervades the whole economy of 
social life from the highest to the lowest. It is testified generally by a more 
miscellaneous intermingling of the different elements of society. ‘The 
crowded dinner tables of the present day, and still more those evening 
assemblages, under whatever fanciful name evoked—stifling breath as well 
as conversition—have largely swelled society, but not improved it. The 
practical definition of a crowd, of whatever rank it be composed, approaches 
closely to that of a mob ; the intellect and happier refinements of society 
alike suffer from it. The men of genius, literature, and wit are doubtless 
as numerous in London as heretofore, but they are less marked individually 
in the multitude, and many of them partially concealed by their connexion 
with the anonymous periodical writings of the day. 


We conclude our notice of these “ Recollections ” with a useful 
hint to all who have to deal with charlatans. Sir Henry, indeed, 
recommends his scheme of refutation to medical men only, but it 
may be quite as properly applied to political, legal, or clerical 
quackery :— 

I have witnessed, in my professional career, many charlatanneries 
coming rapidly in succession to one another, and each drawing largely on 
public credulity. The name of physical science wrongly usurped, and the 
elaim of curing every disease—a claim which carries its own refutation with 
it—are brought in to sanction what is purely imposture. Here, unfor- 
tunately, the lists of truth are of a kind easily over-ridden by extravagant 
pretensions, commonplace fallacies, or the strong seduction of novelty ; and 
the particular folly or fraud is often corrected only by the intervention of 
some other deserving a like fate. Argument is seldom of much avail with 
those thus imposed upon; and the time and temper of the physician are 
both grievously wasted, if submitted to controversies utterly useless, where 
ignorant asseveration takes the place of that evidence which alone can 
establish a medical truth. In such cases I have myself generally found the 
refusal of discussion a more effectual answer than any train of reasoning. 
One of the sharpest weapons in argument is silence. 


JONES'S EPISCOPATE OF WILTS AND DORSET,* 


R. JONES is already known as something more than a 
mere local antiquary by his edition of the Wiltshire Domes- 

day. In his present book or pamphlet, whichever we are to call 
it, he has gone to the right sources, and has put one or two points 
more clearly than they had been put before. He has brought 
together, we will not say all, for that might be dangerous, but 
certainly a great mass of the ancient authorities for the early 
ecclesiastical history of a part of England whose ecclesiastical 
geography has been more than usually fluctuating down to our 
ewn day. The one county of Dorset, for instance, has at different 
times looked as its —_ head to Dorchester—not its own 
Dorchester—Winchester, Sherborne, Old and New Salisbury, 
Bristol, and now Salisbury again. Mr. Jones himself, in his his- 
toric parish of Bradford-on-Avon, has, if we may identify him 
rsonally with all his predecessors, looked up at different times to 
lorchester, Winchester, Ramsbury, Sherborne, and Old and New 
Salisbury, and, to judge from the fate of some of his neighbours, 


* Early Annals of the Episcopate in Wilts and Dorset. By the Rev. 
sn Henry Jones, M.A,, F.S.A. London and Oxford: Parker & Co: 
1871. 
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he has narrowly escaped a recent translation to the jurisdiction of 
Bristol. Mr. Jénes traces all these changes out with great 

and so to trace them out comes nearly to tracing out the history 
of the great West-Saxon Bishopric out of which these smallé 
dioceses were at different times cut and carved. It strikes 
however, that in working at the ancient authorities he has hayd} 
paid enough attention to the light which may sometimes be 
from their modern commentators. On one or two points jp 
the intricate geography which he has to deal with he seems 
still to be only feeling his way towards conclusions which 
researches of other scholars have already put beyond doubt. We 
know not whether Mr. Jones is, as his name might lead us to think 
of British descent ; if so, we can forgive him a certain tendency 
to make the most of the Celts in the West, though it is a littl 
hard that this tendency show itself at the expense of his brother 
Celts in the North. It is only when Mr. Jones comes across the 
darling ancient British Church that he shows the slightest sign of 
controversial feeling, and even then it does not come out ye 
strongly, and in no way affects the accuracy of his state- 
ment of facts. Still there is always something amusing in the 
way in which people will cling to dreams of this kind, sometimes 
out of national feeling, sometimes in the pious hope of finding new 
weapons against the Pope. But if Mr. Jones really is a true Briton, 
we shall not be angry at his speaking in a somewhat slighting tone 
of “the monk Augustine,” and at his special rejoicing when he 
finds that two British Bishops did once join in an English 
consecration. 

The ecclesiastical history of South-Western England is the 
history of the divisions of the great diocese the seat of which was 
very early, though not quite from the beginning, placed in the 
West-Saxon capital of Winchester. As the kingdom of Wessex 
was founded by an independent Teutonic settlement quite distinct 
from the earlier Teutonic settlement in Kent, so the Church of 
Wessex was founded by an independent mission from the common 
centre at Rome distinct from the mission ;which had already 
brought Kent within the Christian fold. Birinus certainly came 
into Britain at the special bidding of Pope Ilonorius, but there 
seems some reason to believe that he was sent at the suggestion of 
the sainted Northumbrian King Oswald. At any rate it is hard 
to see how this independent origin of the West Saxon Chureh 
proves anything on behalf of the British Church, though it might 
have been used with some force to show that Winchester ought 
to be a metropolitan see independent of Canterbury. Mr. Jones 
argues that the connexion of St. Oswald with the conversion of 
the West Saxons “shows the indirect influence of the Celtic 
Church in bringing about so important a result.” Of a Celtic 
Church undoubtedly—namely, of the Scottish Church which had 
so much to do with the conversion of Oswald and Northumber- 
land—but surely not of any British Church, which it would have 
been hard to find at Winchester or Dorchester in those days. 
Then too the next Bishop, who, though described as a native of 
Gaul, bears the strangely [nglish-sounding name of “ Agilberctus,” 
or “ AEgelbryht,” is recorded to have studied in Ireland. But it 
is hard to see how this was “another instance of the indirect way 
-in which the British Church was instrumental in Christianizing 
Wessex.” His Teutonic name shows him to have been of I’raukish 
birth ; but it should be noted that, while the earlier chronicles 
describe him as “ of Galwalum,” the late Canterbury version speaks 
of him as “se Frencisca.” ‘Thisis the language oi the eleventh or 
twelfth century, not of the seventh; and it makes needless cou- 
fusion to talk, as Mr. Jones does, of both -gelbryht and his 
English successor, Wine, as coming from “ l’rance ” or being con- 
secrated in “ France,” when /gelbryht returned to his own land 
and exchanged his English bishopric for that of Paris. The 
geographical description of the chronicles is that he “ oufeng Persa 
[ Parisiana] biscopdomes on Galwalum be Sigene.” 

The seat of this earliest West-Saxon Lishopric was at Dor- 
chester on the Thames, the place which afterwards appears as the 
seat of the great Mercian Bishopric which was at last removed 
to Lincoln. At first sight we are apt to be puzzled at finding the 
West-Saxon see placed on a spot which was actually beyond the 
borders of the later Wessex, of which the Thames was the northern 
frontier. But to the West-Saxon dominion of those days, which 
has as yet barely spread itself into Somerset while it took in a 
large territory spreading northwards towards Bedford, Dorchester 
was really a central spot. The changes in the geography of 
Wessex, its losses towards the North, its gains towards the West, 
must be borne in mind through the whole of this period of 
our history. Mr. Jones is feeling his way towards an apprecia- 
tion of this fact, but he has not yet grasped it with much vigour. 
He is more at home when he gets to matters somewhat later and 
more strictly local, in which he shows himself a ciear-sigh 
and trustworthy guide. We find in Beda that Cenwealh grew 
tired of his foreign Bishop because of his “barbarous” speech 
—“‘rex, qui Saxonum tantum linguam noverat, pertasus bar- 
bare loquelx.” ‘Thisis a most remarkable way of speaking; 
as “barbara loquela” cannot possibly mean Latin, it shows 
that the High-Dutch of a Frank was ‘already, if not absolutely 
unintelligible, at least disagreeable to Saxon ears. Cenwealh 
therefore founded a new bishopric at his own door in the 
royal city of Winchester, to which he appointed the Englishman 
Wine, while he left Agelbryht in his midland see at Dorchester. 
But this first division, as Mr. Jones says, was only nominal, for 
as the offended gelbryht at once went olf to Paris—to Paris of the 
Gal-Welsh by the Seine—the old and the new bishopric were 


again joined together in the hands of Wine. The see was n0b 
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joslly removed to Winchester till the episcopate of Headda, in 689. 
that time Wessex had begun to be cut short to the North. 
By Headda’s death, in 703, the West-Saxon diocese was first 
ntly divided by the foundation of the new see of Sherborne 
Brin The boundary of the two sees has been more clearly 
traced out by Mr. Jones than we have ever seen it done before. 
According to the entry in the Chronicles in 709 the two dioceses 
ered to the country east and west of Selwood. Mr. Jones 
marks out the exact frontier with much accuracy of local 
joowledge. For general purposes it is enough to say that the 
igter diocese of Ramsbury, taking in the greater = of Wilt- 
shire, still remained to the diocese of Winchester. The Bishop of 
the capital had thus under his jurisdiction Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
, Berkshire, and whatever territory Wessex may have kept 
north of the Thames. It is not till A‘lfred’s time, in 897, that 
we hear of a Mercian Bishop of Dorchester. The older site of 
the see which is now at Lincoln was at Leicester, and its removal 
to Dorchester was most likely connected with the revolution which 
made Leicester a Danish borough. The other diocese west of 
Selwood was that of Sherborne, taking in the shires of the 
Sumorseetas and Dorsetas. For such a diocese Sherborne was a 
yery central place. The notion of aseparate Bishop of Somerset 
so early as this, at Wells, Congresbury, or anywhere else, may be 
get aside as legendary. But there seems no need to cast away the 
tradition which makes Ine found at Wells, not indeed a bishopric, 
put a church of secular priests. 

Mr. Jones holds that, by thus keeping Wiltshire after this divi- 
sion in the diocese of Winchester, he gets rid of the difficulty 
which has been felt, and about which Professor Stubbs said some- 
thing in his Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, at the description of 
Hthelred, who became Archbishép of Canterbury in 870, as 
having before been “ Wiltunscire biscop.” The words are found 
only in one or two manuscripts, but it strikes us that in any case 
he must have been a coadjutor, as Mr. Jones suggests, as there is 
no other sign of an independent bishopric in Wiltshire so early. 
Mr. Jones brings together a good many cases of the employment 
of coadjutor or suffragan Bishops at these times. 

Under Eadward the Elder in gog comes another division of 
dioceses which is connected with the story of the consecration of 
seven Bishops at once by Archbishop Plegmund. This story in its 
essence Professor Stubbs accepts, though with some suggestions as to 
the names given to the particular Bishops in the common story. 
But as to the division of the dioceses there is no doubt. Winchester 
and Sherborne were both divided. The former lost Wiltshire and 
Berkshire, which now formed the diocese of Ramsbury, whose 

lates are in the list given by Florence of Worcester called 
Bishops of Sunning. Sherborne diocese was divided into three. 
Somerset was taken off to form the new diocese of Wells, while 
Dorset remained to the original mother church, which, central as 
it had been for a diocese taking in both Somerset and Dorset, be- 
came eminently the opposite for a diocese taking in Dorset only. 
We may suppose that, with the successive advances of the West- 
Saxons westwards, the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
Sherborne advanced also. It was now time to create a separate 
English Bishopric for Devonshire, the seat of which was fixed at 
Crediton, the Cornish Bishopric as yet remaining untouched. Thus 
far we have to do with the division of dioceses, a process which 
can hardly have had any object but that of real ecclesiastical 
reform, by giving the Bishop a smaller sphere of work over 
which his influence would be more effectual. In the next century 
we find the exactly opposite process, the union of dioceses, which 


can hardly have had any object except the temporal aggrandize-’ 


ment of their prelates. In the reign of Edward the Confessor the 
Bishopries of Devonshire and Cornwall were finally united, and 
the seat of the two fixed at Exeter, thus forming that unwieldy 
diocese which modern reformers are anxious to divide back again. 
Sherborne and Ramsbury were in the like sort united in the same 
reign, and their united seat was again removed under the Con- 
sabes the Ole Salisbury, and under Henry the Third to the 
ew. Of the four dioceses thus made out of the original West- 
Saxon Bishopric and its British dependencies, those of Winchester, 
Wells, and Exeter have undergone no important change. But 
the diocese which lies between the three, that which forms Mr. 
Jones's immediate subject, has been followed to our own day by 
a destiny of endless choppings and changings. Certainly no district, 
ecclesiastical or civil, pein A eographically more awkward than 
one which took in Berkshire, Wilts, and Dorset, including Windsor 
at one end, and touching Devonshire at the other. But the remedy 
hit upon by King Henry the Eighth was passing strange. He 
again made Dorset a distinct bishopric, but placed its seat not 
at Sherborne, or Wimborne, or Milton, but in the distant city of 
Bristol, cut off by the whole diocese of Wells. The last changes 
have been to form a new diocese of Salisbury out of Dorset and 
the greater part of Wiltshire, a small district in the northern 
part of the shire being added to Bristol. This is a distinct inroad 
Mercia upon Wessex, but the other change which has trans- 
ferred Berkshire from Salisbury may be looked on in two lights. 
A diocese taking in Berkshire may be looked on as representing, 
not the later Mercian Dorchester, but the earlier West-Saxon 
rchester, when Wessex stretched north of the Thames. 

The subject thus taken up by Mr. Jones is a curious piece of 
ecclesiastical history. Few parts of England have so constantly 
utted to and fro in their ecclesiastical relations as the two counties 
With which Mr. Jones has had to deal. The dioceses of Lichfield 
and Ely have gone through a good many changes, but there has 
Rot been that endless shifting, from the very beginning of things 


to our own day, which we see in the case of Wiltshire and Dorset. 
But we may mark one difference between ancient and modern 
changes in this way. The early changes are almost always cases 
of simple union or simple division, which do not confound our 
geographical ideas. But the modern changes are often very per- 

lexing, and upset all our notions of history. For Cri e and 

almesbury to be in the diocese of Bristol is not quite so wonder- 
ful as for St. Albans and Colchester to be in the diocese of 
Rochester, but it is peoeee nevertheless. Something of the 
same sort has happened with the Judges’ circuits as with the 
Bishops’ dioceses. It was curious to see how nearly the former 
circuits, doubtless through sheer accident, answered to ancient 
kingdoms and earldoms. But when York, for so many ages the 
capital and ayy of the North, is now no longer Northern 
but Midland, the historical geographer begins to rub his eyes, and 
to wonder whither the world is going. 


THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL* 


(jee speaking, in criticizing a novel we confine our 
observations to the merits of the author. In this case we 
must make an exception, and say something as to the publisher. 
The Mistress of Langdale Hall does not come before us in the stereo- 
typed three-volume shape, with rambling tyPes ample margins, 
and nominally a guinea and a half to pay. On the contrary, this 
new aspirant to public admiration appears in the mone Gee of a 
single graceful volume, and we confess that we are disposed to give a 
kindly welcome to the author, because we may flatter ourselves that 
she is in some measure a protégée of our own. A few weeks ago 
an article appeared in our columns censuring the prevailing fashion 
of publishing novels at nominal and fancy prices. Necessarily we 
dealt a good deal in. commonplaces, the absurdity of the fashion 
being so obvious. We explained, what is well known to every one 
interested in the matter, that the regulation age is purely 
illusory. The publisher in reality has to drive his own bargain 
with the libraries, who naturally beat him down. The author 
suffers, the trade suffers, and the libraries do not gain. Arguin 
that a palpable absurdity must be exploded some day unless 
the world is qualified for Bedlam, we felt ourselves on tolerably safe 
und when we ventured to predict an approaching revolution. 

udging from the preface to this book, we may conjecture that 
it was partly on our hint that Mr. Tinsley has published. As all 
prophets must welcome events that tend to the speedy accomplish- 
ment of their predictions, we confess ourselves gratified by the 
—— with which Mr. Tinsley has acted, and we heartily wish 

is venture success, He recognizes that a reformation so radical 
must be a work of time, and at first may possibly seem to defeat 
its object. For it is plain that the public must first be 
converted to a proper regard for its own interests; and, by changing 
the borrowing for the buying system, must come in to bear the 
publisher out. He must look moreover to the support and imita- 
tion of his brethren of the trade. We doubt not S has made the 
venture after all due deliberation, and that we may rely on his 
determination seconding his enterprise. All prospectuses of 
new undertakings tend naturally to exaggeration, but success 
will be well worth the waiting for, should it be only the shadow 
of that on which Mr. Tinsley reckons. He gives some surprising 
figures; he states some startling facts; and, as a practical man, 
he draws some practical conclusions. He quotes a statement of 
Mr. Charles Reade’s, to the effect that three publishers in the 
United States had disposed of no less than 370,000 copies of Mr. 
Reade’s latest novel. He estimates that the profits on that sale— 
the book being published at a dollar—must mount to 25,000/. Mr. 
Reade of course has a name, and we can conceive that his faults and 
blemishes may positively recommend themselves to American taste. 
But Mr. Tinsley pt that if a publisher could sell 70,000 
copies in any case, there would still be 5,000. of clear gain; and, 
even if the new system had a much more moderate success than 
that, all parties would still profit amazingly. For Mr. Tinsley 
calculates the profits of a sale of 2,000 copies of a three-volume 
edition at 1,000/., and we should fancy the experience of most 
authors would lead them to believe he overstates it. It will be 
seen that at all events the new speculation promises brilliantly, and 
reason and common sense conspire to tell us that the reward must 
come to him who has patience to wait. Palmam qui merwit ferat, 
and may he have his here of the profits too. Meanwhile, here we 
have the first volume of Mr. Tinsley’s new series in most legible 
type, in portable form, and with a sufficiently attractive exterior. 
The price is four shillings, and, the customary trade deduction 
being made to circulating libraries, it leaves them without excuse 
should they deny it to the order of their customers. 

We should apologize to Miss Kettle for keeping her waiting 
while we discuss business matters with her sar el But 
she knows no doubt that there are times when business 
must take precedence of pleasure, and conscientious readers are 
bound to dispose of the preface before proceeding to the book. 
For we may say at once that we have found pleasure in readin 
her story. In the first place, it has a strong and natural | 
colouring, and we always like anything that gives a book indi- 
viduality. In the next, there is a feminine grace about her 
pictures of nature and delineations of female character, and 
that always makes a story attractive. Finally, there is a certain 


* The Mistress of Langdale Hall. By Rosa M. Kettle. London: 
Samuel Tinsley. 1872, 
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interest that carries us along, although the story is loosely put 
together, and the demands on our credulity are somewhat incessant 
and importunate. The scene is laid in the West Riding of York- 
shire; nor did it need the dedication of the ‘book to tell us that 
the author was an old resident in the county. With considerable 
artistic subtlety she lays her scenes in the very confines of busy 
life. Cockneys and professional foreign tourists are much in the 
way of believing that the manufacturing districts are severed from 
the genuinely rural ones by a hard and fast line; that the demons 
of cotton, coal, and wool blight everything within the scope of 
their baleful influence. There can be no ter blunder; native 
intelligence might tell us that mills naturally follow water power, 
that a broad stream and a good fall generally imply wooded banks 
and sequestered ravines, swirling pools, and rushing rapids. Miss 
Kettle as a dweller in the populous and flourishing West Riding 
has learned all that of course. She is aware besides of the power 
of contrast; that peace and solitude are never so much appre- 
ciated as when you have just quitted the bustle of life, and hear 
its hum mellowed by thedistance. Romance is never so romantic 
as when it rubshoulders with the practical, and sensation “piles 
itself up ” when it is evolved in the centre of commonplace life. 
So the heroine’s father, although a man of high spirit and ancient 
family, is set to earn his living by honest industry. Frank Lang- 
dale is manager to a great house of business, and domesticates 
himself in a args old mansion in the country within easy 
reach of his work. gdale is his veritable name, but with a 
queer pride of his own he drops the second syllable, that he may 
assume @ semi-incognito. He is on the worst possible terms with 
his near neighbour, Miss Langdale, heir female in possession of his 
rich family estates. There are old griefs between them; the chief 
of them the marriage which Mr. Langdale has formed somewhat 
beneath his station. His wife is accordingly the subject on which 
he is exceptionally susceptible, and Miss Langdale will persist in 
ag ge Hine ille lacryme, and the somewhat melancholy 
story Miss Kettle has to tell; melancholy at least in its course, 
although generally happy in itsending. Miss Langdale is cold and 
lovely, strong-minded and self-contained. We see at once that she 
has taken the world in hatred, and before the story has proceeded 
far we are suffered to surmise something of the cause. In the 
world, and especially in the world of romance, “love will still be 
lord of all.” However, in one of her solitary rides, chance sends 
the hard Miss Langdale an adventure. She lights upon a beauti- 
ful child, and something in its looks awakens old associations, and 
at first sight she falls fondly in love with it. When she identifies 
it with little Florence Langdale, the child of her cousin Frank, 
she chills, although only for a time. Her small acquaintance has 
touched a tender place in her heart. Actuated partly by affection, 
artly by the less laudable motive of hurting her cousin, she sets 
Perself to make the attachment mutual. An old family servant who 
acts as Florence’s nurse plays into her hands, and she suceeeds. 
Florence is a spoiled child and a sharp one, and very fond of 
petting and pomps and vanities. She knows her parents would not 
ere of her stolen interviews with her new acquaintance, and 
she keeps them secret. But we do not mean to tell the story in 
detail, although so much as we have told seemed necessary to 
make our comments intelligible. Miss Langdale, as time goes 
succeeds in the designs on Florence. But although she 
tshes her to her house, declares her her heiress, and opens a wide 
breach between her and her family, the better part of the girl’s 
heart remains in her old home and with her own family. There 
are love and gratitude on the one side, remorse, regrets, and deep 
natural affections on the other. Circumstances arise to call all 
these successively into violent play, and Florence’s heart is sorely 
torn in the conflict. 

We do not know that she is a very natural character, and yet she 
cannot be very unnatural, for Miss Kettle has made her both in- 
teresting and engaging. Thoughtless she might well be as a 
spoiled child; nothing sounds more likely than that she should be 
caught by kisses, flattery, and costly presents. But surely a child 
designed to turn out so well under systematic disadvantages 
would never have practised in her infancy a deceit so sustained. 
And, considering that she dearly loved her mother and sisters, and 
the love was warmly returned, that her home was a happy one, and 
the family singularly united, it seems improbable that she should 
have submitted to renunciation by one and the other, without 
struggling for their mediation and striving to make her father 
reconsider his harsh sentence; that she should have severed 
herself from them, and clung to her patroness until her 
mother’s last illness and death led up to a dramatic reconcilia- 
tion. Indeed, the vice of the story is general improbability. We 
do not rae subscribe to the dictwm that fact is stranger than 
fiction ; at least, if it be so, it says little for the imagination of 
our romance writers. We own to a prejudice against the hum- 
drum stories that pick out half-a-dozen commonplace fellow- 
creatures, and elaborate the dull details of their monotonous lives, 
as if each writer were a Rembrandt and could make a masterpiece 
of a leg of mutton. We are content to admit a wide latitude in 
the central sensations of a piece of agonizing interest, but it is a 
mistake in an artistic point of view to be for ever trying our 
faith, The inconsistencies of the heroine’s conduct and character 
have led us to these observations; but, if we need further illustration 
of them, we have only to open Miss Kettle’s pages at random. 
Miss e, for example, almost burlesques eccentricity. Her 
language, her ee the disposition of her property, would all 
raise grave doubts of her sanity, had the validity of a testament 
pointed heir, Mr, Langdale, a 


of her’s been questioned by a di 


sensible man of business, drops, and is suffered to J 
among his own people. On the other hand, Berting Noa, 
the representative of a great, though decayed, family in the 
neighbourhood, remains there, living in a sort of dower 
reserves her aristocratic name, and accepts a place as oy 


in a cotton-mill. But unlikelihood culminates in the: Jif, at 


Bertie’s father, the spendthrift proprietor of Noel Hall. He 
home reformed years after his supposed death, settles in digo 
under his own ruined roof-tree, which has passed to the Lang. 
dales, attracts attention and invites talk by collecting Noel pictures 
and articles of virti in his couple of rooms, and is permitted to dp 
it although the new mistress of Noel Hall takes a stron antipathy 
to him. Worn out by a hard life and broken down ty disease, 
he performs extraordinary feats of skill and co i 
and field and on scaffolding. And he keeps his incognito ung 
it him to throw it off; although he wears no 
although at one time he must have been familiar to many of 
his neighbours, and although his manner and way of life mug 
have made him universally conspicuous. We are aware 
Walter Scott gives some sort of precedent for this sort of thing 
But Sir Walter’s Black Dwarf burrowed out of sight in a lone 
moor, and invoked the superstitions of a darker age to help him 
to keep his secret. Although, however, the story unquestio; 
often loses in interest by the very efforts made to excite it, sti 
it is interesting, and very pleasantly written, and for the sake of 
ae author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it 
eserves, 


TORRENS’S BOOK OF CONFESSIONS.* 


es sort of tone in which Mr. Torrens has set about his task 
may be inferred, to take one illustration out of the many scat- 
tered through his book, from the comparison made at p, 61 
between the cession by the Emperor of India of the Dewanny of 
Bengal to Clive, and the relations between Louis XIV. ‘and 
Charles II. Because the secret service money paid to the English 
King cannot be construed as constituting a mortgage of the séil 
of England, neither can the firman by which the Great Mogul 
conferred the perpetual Dewanny of Bengal on the English be 
held to have conferred that Dewanny. According to Mr. Torren 

there is no difference between the two cases, and this shrews 
inference may be accepted as a test of his discernment ag an 
historical critic. We fail indeed to perceive the exact object 
which Mr. Torrens has had before him in writing this book, He 
appears to assume a considerable acquaintance with the sub 
ject on the part of his readers, for his treatment of it is too 
sketchy and allusive to be otherwise intelligible; but he can 
hardly expect that those who have any previous knowledge of 
Indian history will accept his view of the case. And as regards 
the earlier days of the English in India, it was not neces- 
sary to write the story afresh to inform us that we did not 
come out of those transactions with clean hands. This story, 
we may observe, has already been told, and not without effect, 
by Macaulay; it is the one part of Indian history which every- 
body knows who knows anything at all about it, and the moral to 
be drawn from it appears tolerably plain. When the state of 
political morals was thoroughly corrupt in Europe, it was not 
surprising that men placed almost uncontrolled in positions of 
peculiar temptation in the East should have succumbed to tempta- 
tion. Mr. Torrens’s account, however, differs from those which have 


gone before, not so much in blackening the character of the_ 


English as in whitewashing the native parties to these transat- 
tions. Anybody reading Mr. Torrens’s book might suppose that 
at the time when we first appeared on the scene, Indian 
politics were uniformly peaceful, and Indian princes living quietly 
on terms of mutual goodwill and amity with each other, under the 
reign of a settled and recognized system of public law; further, 
that all the Indian princes we had to deal with were models of 
honour and disinterestedness; while, to complete this distorted 
picture, and obtain the reader's sympathy for the objects of 
British oppression, he goes out of bis way to describe the Rohillas 
as “brave mountain clans.” He might just as well talk about the 
highlanders of Plumstead marshes. 

Perhaps the most distortion of Indian history for 
the development of his pet theory to be found in Mr. Torrens’ 
book is his account of Lord Wellesley’s administration, Any 
one reading this without being first fortitied by some acquaintance 
with facts might be led to suppose that Lord Wellesley was an 
exaggerated Indian Napoleon, who trampled upon the unoffending 
and order-loving princes of the country without a shadow 
of justification. According to Mr. Torrens, a quarrel was delibe- 
rately picked with Tippoo Sahib, and that unhappy monarch 
was the first sacrifice to Lord Wellesley’s insatiable ambition. 
Mr. Torrens is indeed forced to admit that Tippoo did not come 
rightfully by his kingdom, but when he says (p. 142) that “a 
long series of domestic troubles had unnerved the vigour of the 
Mysorean Government, and opened the way for the elevation 
of a Mahommedan soldier of fortune to more than a Late: 8 
tion in the power and dignity of the ancient Hindu throne,’ 
is, to say the least, rather a euphemistic way of putting the fact 
that Hyder Ali was simply a usurper, whose only possible claim 
to consideration at our hands would have consisted in his keepwag 


* Empire in Asia: How we Came by It. A Book of Confessions. BY 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 
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, peace and proving himself a quiet and reputable ally. To 
out how completely Mr. has the whole 
re of events which led up to the final war with 


Tippoo and 
umestoration of the kingdom by the British to the rightfal heit, 


qould be too long a task to undertake here ; it must suffice to say 
that Hyder and his son Tippoo are represented throughout as 
models of chivalry, moderation, and faith, and the English 
as crafty, deceitful, and overbearing. But the picture iven of the 
Mabratta war is still more distorted. Here, indeed, Mr. Torrens 
ig forced again to admit, in order that his narrative should be in- 
intitle, that the heads of the three great Mahratta States— 
Scindia, Holkar, and the Raja of Berar—were always quarrelling 

themselves, and the independence of 
their nominal sovereign the Peishwa, who, by the way, was in his 
tum @ . But he omits to add, what is equally essential to 
the right understanding of the story, that the Mahrattas were in 
fact a nation of freebooters, whose ascendency was gained by 
qmuelty and fraud; that they had desolated and depopulated some 
of the fairest tracts of India, which have indeed not yet recovered 
from their ravages, and had made their progress to empire little 
Jess disastrous to that country than were the inroads of the Huns 


=" Cath is, Lord Wellesley was the first statesman who 
grasped the idea that a balance of power in India was a simple 
impossibility ; that anything like a condition of permanent peace 
among a number of independent and powerful native States was 
a thing which had never had any existence before, and which 
there was no reason to suppose would ever arise in the future; and 
that the only chance the English had of maintaining undisturbed 
ion of their own territory was to be found in the establish- 
ment of their complete and undisputed supremacy as the para- 
mount power of the country. They must be strong enough, not only 
to prevent attack from the native princes, but to prevent the latter 
from indulging in their favourite practice of chronic warfare 
among themselves—strong enough, in short, to act as guardians 
ad conservators of the public peace throughout the whole 
country. This idea conceived, Lord Wellesley carried it out to its 
itimate conclusion; and if jo Aaa will take the trouble to 
think the matter out, he will readily satisfy himself that a policy 
of neutrality, as a thing to be persisted in, was simply impossible. 
$o long indeed as the Mahratta empire remained in the frag- 
mentary state in which it existed in 1803, it might no doubt have 
been practicable by stress of diplomacy and constant prepara- 
tion to maintain an armed neutrality. But that the political 
status of the Mahratta kingdoms could have remained thus 
nicel Eetenced for any considerable length of time is an inference 
ahally unwarranted by the course of previous events. Sooner or 
later the head of one State would have overrun and trampled down 
the rights of the rest, or the whole would have succumbed to some 
fresh adventurer, ready in his turn to attempt to realize the dream 
of universal empire, and bringing as a matter of course the whole 
force thus united under one head against the remaining independent 
Power. And meantime, while the Mahrattas were fighting out 
their quarrels, subduing the remaining independent Rajpoot and 
Mahommedan States, including our ally the Nizam, and laying waste 
the country generally*after their favourite manner, while the 
English exercising a benevolent neutrality looked on unconcerned, 
satisfied to take care of their own possessions so long as they 
themselves were not attacked, how about the happy people whose 
lands were to be the scene of this perpetual strife? In his 
sympathy for the loss suffered by the half-dozen persons, the 
descendants of the freebooters who had established these mush- 
room dynasties, Mr. Torrens can find no room for sympathy for 
the fifty or sixty millions of people whom Lord Wellesley re- 
deemed from the slavery endured by any people whose lands 
are the scene of perpetual and barbarous war. Wherever the 
British standard has been planted there henceforward the land 
has known peace, aud this is surely something to be set against 
the wrongs of three or four usurpers who probably deserve com- 
passion on the score of legal rights and personal merit as little as 
any rulers that ever lived. 

ven the British treatment of the Mogul appears not to satisfy 
Mr. Torrens. If the vague tirade at p. 2go means anything, it 
Means that we ought to have given him back his kingdom—a king- 
dom which, with his eyesight, the Mahrattas had taken from him, 
and which the poor old man and his effete descendants would have 
been unable to aon for a week if it had been restored. The Eng- 
lish gave back the unfortunate monarch his liberty, allotted him 
i enormous pension, and treated him uniformly with every show 
of deepest respect ; but they refused to make over lands to him 
when no organization any longer existed for governing them. It 
Would be interesting to know what other course, short of with- 
the pension and the honours, Mr. Torrens or any one else 

Would have been prepared to recommend. 
We have said that Mr. Torrens’s mode of handling the events of 
Wellesley’s administration appears to be the unfairest thing in 
k; but even that must, we think, give place to his distorted 
account of the Sikh war of 1845-6. According to Mr. Torrens, 
chieftains were anxious to rally round the throne of the 
t prince and carry on a united and cordial government in his 
during his minority, and to remain on peaceful terms 
a their neighbours, but were goaded on to invade the British 
territory in consequence of a remark made by Mr. Roebuck in 
the House of Commons. It would be about as sensible to say 
was murdered in consequence of an article 
The fact is that as soon as the strong hand 


that 
in reg Patteson 


of Runjeet Singh was withdrawn, the Punjab became a scene of 
anarchy. One prince or Minister after another was murdered, 
while the fierce Khalsa army became quite ungovernable, 
to avert its attention from themselves the Sikh Ministry 
incited it to march across the Sutlej. If there was a 
historical fact which it might be thought had been establi 
roone cavil, it was that the invasion of British territory by the 
Sikh army was an act of wanton, unprovoked aggression, instigated 
by their leaders as a political diversion, just as was the late war 
got up by the French Government; while, as to the threatening 
reparations made by Lord Hardinge for the collision, it ought to 
be well known to everybody who professes to have made a study of 
the subject that the British authorities were quite taken by 
surprise; that the first battles were fought by a mere fraction 
of the Indian army, hurried up to the spot; and that after they 
were with difficulty won, the contest was long doubtful be- 
cause the British were unprepared and short of men, and the 
further attack on the invading army was delayed for several weeks 
from want of ammunition, which had to be brought up from the 
magazines far off in our distant provinces. If ever there was a 
war unprovoked and fought purely in self-defence it was the 
Sikh war of 1845-6, and it requires a quite ludicrous distortion 
of the facts to try to make out that we were the aggressors. 

Equally distorted is the account given of the annexation of the 
Punjab, in which we certainly came out with clean hands, what- 
ever might have been the case on other occasions. We had tried 
honestly to establish a native government ona stable basis, by 
which the country might be kept in order till the young Maha- 
raja should be old enough to assume the management of affairs ; 
but the experiment failed because all the elements of a stable native 
government were wanting. Runjeet Singh by an iron rule had kept 
the Khalsa army in order, but since his death there had been a 
demoralizing period of anarchy, nor could any Council of Regency 
or British officials repress revolt and crime by the same stern 
methods that he employed. The outbreak of 1848 began with the 
revolt against the Sikh Council of a district governor, Moolraj, 
who set up the standard of rebellion at Mooltan, and the troops 
who should have suppressed the revolt followed suit, whereupon 
the task of putting down the army which had mutinied against 
the only existing authority devolved upon the British. The sort 
of treatment which this episode receives from Mr. Torrens may be 
gathered from the remark he makes (p. 3 37)» that one cause of 
the outbreak was the resentment occasioned by the insult of the 
Mahommedan servants of the British Government, supported by 
ten thousand bayonets, to Hindu caste and creed. What really 
happened was, that the British Government, acting on the prin- 
ciple it has always maintained in India of exercising the 
most complete religious toleration, insisted, when the first occupa- 
tion of the Punjab took place, on the discontinuance of that 
secution of the Mahommedan part of the population which the 
dominant Sikh faction had practised. Mr. Torrens has therefore 
here completely misrepresented the facts, while his talk about the 
ten thousand bayonets is sufficiently absurd when we remember 
that ninety per cent. of the British Sepoys were themselves 
bigoted high-caste Hindus, and therefore scarcely aj a 
—— for carrying out systematic insults to the indu 
creed. 

After this it need scarcely be said that Mr. Torrens denounces 
the annexation of the Punjab, although neither in this nor 
other case does he point out what the better course would have 
been. It was just because there was no alternative practicable 
that the annexation was determined on; and without wishing to 
defend all Lord Dalhousie’s course of policy, we may at least 
assert that, if ever annexation was justifiable, it was in this case; 
while the result has been to convert a land of anarchy and blood- 
shed into one of the most prosperous, well affected, and peaceable 
regions of Asia, 

We have said that Mr. Torrens’s book is not likely to make 
many converts to the opinions expressed in it; we venture to 
add our belief that the author himself is not among the number. 
He writes throughout more in the style of a man playing with an in- 
genious paradox or speaking up toa brief, than of one holding decided 
convictions. We venture also to hazard the prophecy that a few 
years hence the author will not continue to regard this production 
of his with much complacency, but will be disposed rather to feel 
just a little ashamed of it. It is to be hoped that if he again 
waplage his unquestionable talents on this important subject, he 
will take it up in a more impartial spirit, with a view of pur- 
g the truth, instead of writing throughout as a preju 
advocate of one class of extreme and irrational views. - 


FARRAR’S GREEK SYNTAX.* 


E have too long left unnoticed the third edition of Mr. 
Farrar’s Greek Syntax, which bears date — The preface 
to the first edition, which is dated three years ier, offers some 
apology for the author's venturing on so rash an act as the publi- 


* A brief Greek Syntax, and Hints on Greek Accidence ; with some refer~ 
ence to Compurutive Philology, and with Illustrations from various Modern 
Languages. Ly the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, M.A. F.R.S., Honorary 
Chaplain to the Queen; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; ng set 
Fellow of King’s College, London; one of the Masters at Harrow School ; 
Author of “The Origin of Language,” “ Chapters on Language,” “ F 
of Speech,” &c. Third Edition, Revised and Enla 


London ; 
mans, Green, & Co. 1870, =. i « 
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cation of a Greek Grammar in addition to the number already in 
the field; but the success of the book shows that no apology was 
called for, and that the reproduction of the original preface in a 
new edition was superfluous. It originated in a somewhat narrow 
view of supplying boys with the means of answering grammar and 

olarship questions in examination papers, the author havirg 
observed, as he says, a remarkable recurrence of the same 
questions, or at least of questions involving the same points of 
scholarship, in different examination papers. In drawing up his 
Greek Grammar rules to meet this want, the author found that 
there was no school-book which entered as fully as seemed 
desirable into the subject of the structure of the Greek language 
and the general subject of Philology. And the present work must 
be considered as an enlargement and amplification of the useful 
publication which preceded it. 

Mr. Farrar has achieved a great success, and that principally 
because he knows what boys can understand and what they 
will be interested in. His Grammar takes for granted that boys 
are already up to the mark commonly reached by boys in the 
sixth, possibly even in the fifth, form of a public school; and, 
accordingly, though, as his title-page implies, it contains a few 
hints on Greek Accidence, the main subject of the book is Syntax, 
the first fifty pages being introductory, and treating of the subjects 
which are on the border-land between what is commonly called 
Accidence and the Syntactical arrangement of sentences. The book 
has a tolerably copious table of contents, but is unfortunately 
wanting in anindex. This is the one fault in the structure of the 
book, which contains more information on Greek grammar than we 
have ever before seen put into sosmall a compass. And many 
advanced scholars may learn much, both directly from the 
information conveyed in it, and indirectly from the extremely 
suggestive nature of many of the remarks made in it. There is 
just enough of explanation on subjects which boys would not find 
out for themselves, and we think we may congratulate the author 
on having succeeded in both the objects which he set before himself 
in commencing his work. He has made it both intelligible and in- 
teresting, and perhaps few writers could have brought to bear upon 
the subject so large an acquaintance with modern languages, and so 
extensive a familiarity with the best writers in English literature. 
The chief defect which strikes us is a want of what we may call 
logical strength. His mind, we should think, has not been 
formed either by the study of logic or by acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy, other than that narrow part of it which goes 
by the name of philology, in which his principal strength lies. 

e need not multiply instances to show this; one will suffice. 
There is one page, and only one, in the introduction (p. 40), which 
treats of the dual number, and it is the most unsatisfactory page of 
the whole volume. Mr. Farrar very truly remarks that many 
grammars throw no light whatever on the ordinary omission of a first 
person dual in the active. We do not ourselves know of any 
grammar which elucidates the subject; but after meeting wit 
this observation on the part of the author, we were disappointed 
to find, first, that he has thrown no light whatever upon it, and 
then that he throws dust in our eyes by appearing to assign a reason 
for the absence of the first person dual in the active tenses as 
contrasted with its presence in the passive. Every schoolboy 
knows, and perhaps many schoolboys have commented upon, the 
fact which they so soon learn, that the dual in the present 
active is 

TUTTETOY, 
whilst that of the passive in the same tense has these forms~ 

Why, it will reasonably be asked, is there a form for we two 
are being struck, whilst there is absolutely none for we two are 
striking? Now we submit that Mr. Farrar’s reason is nothing 
in the world but a mere re-stating of the same proposition in 
other words. If he had told us that in the active the first 
person plural is always used for the first person dual, whereas in 
the passive it is not, we should certainly have understood the 
statement. Weshould simply have observed that it was unneces- 
sary, for it had been more forcibly stated before in the mere 
enunciation of the two tenses in the two voices respectively. But 
when we are told that the reason why the first person dual does 
not exist is that the first person plural is always used for it, we 
simply answer that there is nothing else that could be used for it. 
It seems to us that possibly there might be a greater necessity for 
distinguishing the case of two persons, one of whom was the 
speaker, being acted upon, than there would be of two persons who 
were professing to do something. This hypothesis, however, would 
entirely fail when applied to the case of the passive aorist being 
inflected like the active, and like it having no first person 
dual. We are more inclined ourselves to fall back upon the theory 
which denies that there was any first person dual at all. Elmsley, 
in the very scarce edition of the Acharnians published at Oxford 
in 1809, says (p. 127) that he considers it wholly originated with 
the Alexandrine grammarians, and observes that he has only met 
with three passages in authors of good note in which it appears, 
every one of which admits of easy emendation. The author 
makes a similar mistake in the very same page in speaking of the 
eontroverted point of the second and third person dual in the his- 
torical tenses having the same or a different termination. The 
fashion on this point—which was first, we believe, altered by 
Elmsley—seems gradually veering round to the old belief that 
there were two forms— 


éromretoy, érumrérny; 


but again the author has been most unfortunate in his mode of 
expression. He tells us that this latter is the more correct, for the 
Attics always prefer the form in ov for the second person’ of the 
dual, if we may trust the best manuscripts. Now the matterjs not 
in the least degree one of more or less correctness, but one of yr 
or wrong; though it is very difficult to decide which is right, ow; 
to the extreme paucity of passages where the second person dust 
occurs at all, and to the variation in the manuscripts in thogg 

laces where it does appear; but we quite agree with Mr, F, 
in the conclusion which he has so awkwardly expressed, that ther 
are probably two distinct forms for the second and third persons 
of the dual in the historical tenses. 

Students will find in this Syntax some very useful remarks y 
the cases. Nevertheless, there are points both here and elsewher 
in the volume where we entirely differ from the writer’s opinicn, 
For instance, in treating of the accusative case he says :— 

The accusative is probably, next to the vocative, the oldest of the Cases, ay 
is seen from the fact that its characteristic suflix m appears even in the 
nominative of pronouns; as aham, éy#y ; tvam Boot. idem, Thi 
suflix probably acted the part of an article—i.e, it called attention to the 
word to which it was attached.—P. 81. 

And, again, carrying out the same idea :— 

The fundamental conception of the accusative is motion towards, and 
therefore also extension over space. It is the case to which, and is therefore 
put after transitive verbs to express the end of the motion or action; as romrw 
avroy, I strike hin—i.., the direction of my blow is towards him, It also 
expresses the action itself; as TUmTw TAHy))", I strike a blow.—P. 82, 


The author proceeds to trace this idea through various signifis 
cations of the accusative. To us it appears much more probable 
that the accusative, as being the case of the object, is the oldest 
form of the noun. Certainly we can see no reason for supposi 
the vocative to be the oldest case; it seems to us the height of 
absurdity to suppose the nominative of the second Latin declension, 
or the lengthened form of the nominative in Greek, to be derived 
from the vocative, and possibly Mr. Farrar may mean, in thus 
speaking of the vocative, to exclude the nominative as not bei 
counted as a case at all. But the fact that the accusative is the 
older form admits of being argued from many considerations, and 
especially from the continued existence of the personal pronoun 
in that case ungrammatically supplanting the nominative in go 
many languages in common conversation, and from its existence 
in the first person singular of verbs in yz in Greek. 

In another place he observes that 

Neuters plural take a verb singular, because mere multeity or mass implies 

no plurality or separation of agencies; in fact, the neuter plural is an 
accusative or objective case, things not animate being regarded as only 
capable of being acted on. Hence, 74 QWa zpéxec properly means “as to 
the animals there is running.” —P, 65. 
Now, in a note to this passage which the author has quoted from 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, it is implied, though Mr. Farrar scarcely 
appears to see it, that the accusative was the more ancient form, 
It is as follows :— 

The neuter plural governing, as they call it, a singular verb, is one of the 
many instances in Greek of the inward and metaphysic grammar resisting 
successfully the tyranny of formal grammar. In truth, there may be 
multeity in things, but there can only be plurality in persons. Observe also 
that, in fact, a neuter noun in Greek has no real nominative case, though 
it has a formal one—that is to say, the same word in the accusative, The 
reason is—a thing has no subjectivity or nominative case ; it exists only as 
an object in the accusative or oblique case.—Coleridge’s Table Talk, quoted 
at p. 65. 


Perhaps one of the best parts of Mr. Farrar’s book is that which 
treats of a in which there is a continuation of some 
very good and instructive introductory remarks on the tendency 
of language to change from synthetic to analytic forms; as, for 
instance, trom case-inflexions to the use of prepositions, and from 
tense-inflexions to the use of auxiliaries. Modern as compared 
with ancient Greek affords an easy method of comparing the two 
classes of language, though, as the author observes, 

The simplest way of studying the tendency is to compare Latin with any 
of those six Romance languages (Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Wallachian, and Engadinish, which have been immediately derived from it 
pe amabo becomes in French j’aimerai, which is a corruption of the 
analytic expression ego amare habeo, I have to love. 

As regards prepositions, Mr. Farrar observes that it is the case 
which indicates the meaning of the preposition, and not the pre- 
— which gives the meaning to the case. Every preposition 

as its distinct meaning, which meaning varies according to the 
cases with which it is connected. It is no doubt very difficult, 
perhaps impossible, in our present state of knowledge ot the sub- 
ject, to determine exactly how the central or original meaning of 
a proposition ramifies into its derived senses. It would, therefore, 
be difficult to establish the truth of the assertion which Mr. Farrar 
makes, and to which we give our hearty assent, that it is inaccu- 
rate to talk of prepositions governing cases; since they rather define 
the exact sense in which the case is used. He says:— 

It is the case which borrows the aid of the preposition, not the preposition 
which requires the case. It should be observed also that when prepositions 
appear to change their meanings with the cases which they define, itis 
nad a Gifference in the meaning, not of the preposition, but of the case— 

There are some explanations given here and there by Mr. Farrar 
from which we dissent, and sometimes he expresses his meaning 
in a way which puzzles us. We do not know whether to agree oF 
differ. This is perhaps in some cases unavoidable, especially when 
distinctions of meaning are so refined in Greek as scarcely 
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gamit of equivalentsin English. For instance, in his notice of we, 
iya, owe With a past tense of the indicative—e.g. 

ty’ ruprdg re wai pndiv, 


CEdipus Tyrannus. Now in this case we object equally to the 
inte og vrith which Mr. Farrar finds fault and to the one which 
he himself has given. He says :— These passages are sometimes 

ered ‘in which case I should have been, &c.’; the negative 1 
shows that such a rendering is incorrect.” But the English he 
has given is still less admissible—“ that I might have been.” The 

rendering is so had I been, implying just enough of purpose 
account for the negative form ,») being used, and excluding the 
ibility of the more direct negative od being used. 

Under this head we notice his explanation of the use of the 
game particles with the optative and the subjunctive in the 
game sentence, which he explains somewhat roughly by a reference 
toa note in Arnold’s Thucydides, which is true as far as it goes, 
gscribing the change of mood to the fact that a succession of con- 
sequences is indicated. We must be allowed to express our sur- 

at so good a scholar as Mr. Farrar referring to Dr. Arnold as 
an authority. Whatever were the merits of the late celebrated 
Head-Master of Rugby, Greek scholarship assuredly was not 
among his strong points. In translating such passages into Eng- 
lish, no such distinction of meaning can be represented ; yet in the 
Greek the writer, by the change of mood, shows that in one case 
the writer throws himself more into the subjective view of the 
matter than he does in the other. The subjunctive is more graphic 
than the optative. 

We suppose that the page which we have been discussing has 
been unlucky in the printing. It contains no fewer than three 
wrong references. Let us not, however, part from Mr. Farrar 
without adding that his book, in spite of faults of judgment or of 
printing, is the most useful work on the subject that we have 
seen. 


MACLEOD'S CHARACTER SKETCHES.* 


D* MACLEOD is an able and a practised writer. This little 
book of Character Sketches shows a certain literary facility, 
and, as we need hardly add, preserves throughout an excellent 
moral tone. Moreover, as it is obviously intended to meet the 
tastes of a class not likely to be very exacting in points of delicate 
criticism, it would be out of P ag to judge it by a very exalted 
standard. The stories are the common compromise between a 
fiction and a sermon. They are good reading on week-days for 
people who regard it as somehow savouring of a wicked compli- 
ance with the world to read purely secular novels; or perhaps 
they may be considered as Sunday reading for the less perfect race 
of beings which requires lighter sustenance than sermons on a 
Scotch Sabbath. At any rate they are harmless, and at times 
rather better than harmless. Dr. Macleod is not without a sense 
of humour, though, to do him justice, it is kept within the 
bounds of the very strictest decorum. Thus, for example, the first 
story, called ‘ Billy Buttons,” may be considered as a dilution of 
Bret Harte’s powerful sketch, The Luck of Roaring Camp. The 
motive is the same, though the scenery is different. The arrival 
of an infant, whose mother dies at its birth, takes place amongst 
a setof rough sailors instead of a body of Californian rowdies. 
The captain is supposed to swear, but his oaths are judiciously 
kept in the background ; and Dr. Macleod does not permit himself 
topaint to the life the manners of a class of men who, to say 
the truth, are prot oye as coarse in their language as any set of 
gamblers and gold-hunters that ever congregated in the Califor- 
tian diggings. The contrast between innocence and brutality 
is therefore considerably softened; but there are touches of 
humour which show that if the Doctor were not to some 
extent hampered by his clerical character, he could probably 
uce some startling effects. We have, for example, the 
meral of the unfortunate mother; and after the Captain has 
said the Lord’s Prayer, he turns to the crew and says, “ My lads, I 
will now serve you out an extra glass of grog,” by way of an ap- 
propriate conclusion to the ceremony. That is a good touch; and 
on the whole our chief fault with this little story is that Dr. 
Macleod, like most landsmen, rather overdoes the peculiarities of 
nautical conversation. Sailors, so far as we have the honour of 
acquaintance, are not much in the habit of referring to their 
early lives in such highly metaphorical terms as these :—“I can’t 
remember how I looked when launched, and before I was rigged 
and left port.” However, it is necessary to obtain the proper 
veal colouring by some means or other, and perhaps we should 
not look into the details too closely.’ 

The book at large will of course suffer in the eyes of cynical 
readers by the obtrusiveness of the moral embodied in each story ; 
and we fancy that it will suffer also in the eyes of some who would 
not describe themselves as cynical. We do not speak of the 
general question of the propriety of making fiction subservient to 
moralizing ; for the objections to such a course apply chiefly to 

ks of a more ambitious order. But we confess to being a little 
annoyed by the vein of sentiment itself. It is always rather diffi- 
cult to indicate with any precision the disagreeable element 
Which mixes itself with very excellent exhortations to sobriety, 
Prudence, faith in God, and other undeniable virtues. Each 
satiment by itself is perhaps unimpeachable, and yet the whole 
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does not strike us as very elevating, though it is certainly moral. 
Perhaps we may say that in general the preaching is a little too 


| much of that placid and contented kind which is perfectly satisfied 


with all the current platitudes, and amounts to saying, with more 
or less circumlocution, that everything is for the best in this best of 
all possible worlds, because people can make themselves very com~- 
fortable who save their money instead of drinking it. The preach- 
ing savours more of Franklin than of Pascal, and is decidedly 
more calculated for a warm tradesman with a balance at his 
banker’s than for persons in a — more favourable to exciting 
the deeper spiritual emotions. en the Calvinism of the genuine 
old Scotch Covenanter has been softened down by modern in- 
fluences, the poetry is apt to disappear along with the intensity of 
his terrible faith. Let us take a specimen or two of Dr. Macleod’s 
moralizing, which may illustrate the degree in which these 
remarks are applicable. We fancy that in most of his pattern 
characters a little too much prominence is given to the 
virtues thus summed up in reference to a certain model 
advocate of Savings Banks; ‘* You have always good clothes,” 
says the prodigal to whom he is talking, “pay for your seat 
in church, educate your children, are never Mschindhand with 
your rent, run no long accounts in the shops, and buy in the 

est market.” Somehow we cannot help fancying that in a story 
written south of the Tweed we should probably have seen in the 
place of that last cardinal virtue some such statement as that the 
model of prudence could always help a friend indistress. But the 
general tone of the remarks leads us to believe that good people 
in Scotland never are in distress; or perhaps that eels in distress 
are never good, which is not quite an identical proposition. The 
same admirable person of whom we are speaking has been smash- 
ing his friend’s Radical principles. ““ Tell) me, Peter, seriously,” 
asks Walter, “do you not think we are terribly oppressed?” ‘To 
which the admirable Peter replies that there are no doubt evils 
from which all classes suffer, and which are being gradually 
remedied ; “ but depend upon it, my lad, that by far the worst 
evils, the most difficult to remedy, are those which men bring 
upon themselves.” That is the Conservative working-man in a 
nutshell, and no doubt it is a perfectly satisfactory solution of 
the whole difficulty to Peter, who is never behindhand with his 
rent. Still we would suggest to Dr. Macleod that optimism of this 
kind is apt to be rather provoking to those to whom it is so fluently 
administered. It sounds rather like saying, If you are thoroughly 
and systematically selfish, if you always buy in the cheapest 
market, and are,in short, a good. pawky Scotchman, you may 
escape the misery from which a vast mass of your fellow-country- 
men are suffering. It is replying to people who complain of 
pauperism that it serves the paupers right. And why? Walter 
might ask. The answer would of course be, Because the paupers 
have been improvident. But is not the very point of my com- 
plaint, he might perhaps retort, precisely that the conditions of 
society are such as to foster improvidence? There are many re- 
plies which might be made to him, which would, as we certainly 
do not dispute, show the impolicy, and even the wickedness, of his 
subversive schemes; but to make them satisfactorily, Peter would 
have to go into the matter rather more deeply than is implied in 
his argument that people who attend sufficiently to making money 
can get out of the scrape. 

A little further on, again, we have the normal infidel, who 
is to be converted from his irreligious ways by his model 
son, wee Davie, who takes almost as long about dying as Paul 
Dombey, and is the occasion of a good deal of eloquence from the 
admirable minister. Of the infidelity we have nothing to say; 
but the infidel adds another vice to his theoretical errors. ile 
had formed the habit of going to a public-house on pay-nights, 
He was never, it seems, the worse for liquor; but he liked a chat 
with half-a-dozen old companions over a glass of whisky; he 
enjoyed singing a few songs and telling stories about “ the tyrannical 
intluence which some would presume to exercise on innocent 
social enjoyment”; and the consequence was—not that the sinner 
became a drunkard, or beat his wife, or ill treated his boy—but 
that his wages were lessened by the amount of the publican’s 
gains. However it is truly remarked that he might have become 
worse in time; and accordingly the good influence of his boy 
causes the father to give up a practice of which it might possibly 
have been the result that his boy would have been sent to the 
workhouse. Of course it is very proper that between public-houses 
and tracts there should be an internecine war; and yet we don’t 
feel clear that Mr. Thorburn the smith was necessarily and 
unequivocally improved when he gave up his only form of social 
indulgence in order to save every penny for his family. If 
he was flying from temptation, he was so far doing right; but 
he may have been changing into a Pharisee alter being a 
prodigal ; and from our knowledge of Dr. Macleod’s countrymen, 
we think a word or two of warning in this direction might pos- 
sibly have been useful. It is better to read the Bible at home 
than to sing songs at a public-house ; but is there no connexion 
between the facts that Scotland is at once amongst the most 
drunken and the most rigidly puritanical of countries? Dr. Mac- 
leod is a little too fond of his commonplaces, and too apt to 
forget that all commonplaces have a reverse to them. To take an 
instance of a different kind, he writes a story to show that we 
ought not to believe in ghosts. It is not, perhaps, a very logical 
argument against supernatural apparitions to say that on one 
occasion a ie ghost turned out to be a cat which had been 
caught by a fishhook ; but that is the form of syllogism mega | 
all moralists, Let us, however, look at Dr. Macleod’s moral, “ 
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forms of superstition,” he says, “are forms of unbelief,” because 
they imply a distrust in a watchful Providence. This is 
one of the favourite retorts upon sceptics in which divines take a 
as ye delight. The infidel likes to call all religious beliefs 
of superstition; and it is pleasant to invert the argument ; 

ent is really altogether 
Dr. Macleod, believes 
e does not believe in 


we would suggest, however, that the 
beside the purpose. The Highlander, sa 
in a “ waterhorse,” or kelpie, because 
Providence. A Highlander would utterly deny the imputation, 
and, we think, with perfect justice. He believes in Providence 
just as much as Dr. Macleod; but why should he think that a 
belief in Providence is more inconsistent with a belief in kelpies 
than with a belief in sharks? Dr. Macleod, we fancy, would 
be very much afraid of swimming in a creek infested with 
sharks, however firm may be his reliance on Providence ; 
and the Highlander has just as good a right to be afraid 
of swimming in a lake infested by a kelpie. The real differ- 
ence is simply that the Highlander has one belief more than 
Dr. Macleod, and, asthe belief is an absurd one, he is a fool for his 

i It is a mere juggle of words to twist an attack upon a 
man for believing too much into an attack upon him for believing 
too little. It would be better and more honest to admit, what is 
surely a very harmless proposition, that a man may be too credu- 
lous, without trying to confound credulity with its logical anti- 
thesis, scepticism. They may sometimes ow similar results, but 
that is a very bad reason for confounding them under the same 
name. 

However, we are going into too elaborate a discussion of a very 
trifling point. We were merely endeavouring to illustrate the fact 
that Dr. Macleod has a little too much of the habit caught in the 
pulpit of treating us to very shallow commonplaces which are 
supposed to be excusable on account of their moral tendency. 
In other words, his stories are too much of the ordinary type of 
religious tracts, and area opposition by an excess of com- 
aay optimism. Otherwise we have no great fault to find with 

em. 


EASTLAKE’S GOTHIC REVIVAL.* 
(Second Notice.) 


= career of Augustus Pugin marks the turning-point at 
which the merely literary and antiquarian study of English 
Gothic architecture passed into the further stage of the practical 
resuscitation of the style. Mr. Eastlake does ample justice to the 
versatile genius of this most remarkable artist. And yet, had he 
known Pugin personally, he would have been, we think, still 
warmer in his appreciation of the uprightness, the geniality, the 
earnestness of the man. There is no doubt that a prodigious 
effect on the public mind was produced by the famous Contrasts ; 
in which, with matchless skill of drawing, the actual degradation 
of modern church architecture and arrangement was contrasted 
with an idealized reproduction of the past. A long series of 
publications showed that Pugin was as much a master of the pen 
as of the pencil. It is to be regretted that this great artist never 
had an opportunity (as he used often to complain) of building a 
really fine church ; but we see no reason to question Mr. Eastlake’s 
opinion that Pugin’s invention and imagination were superior to 
his constructive skill, and that his architectonic science bore no 
proportion to his mastery of subsidiary detail. His connexion 
rvith Sir Charles Barry in the completion of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment is discreetly handled in these pages. By far the happiest 
work of Pugin, in our opinion, is Fis own unpretending little 
church at Ramsgate, of which a charming interior view is given 
as one of the few illustrations of these pages. 

The history of the choice of Barry’s design for the Houses of 
Parliament is told by Mr. Eastlake in a very interesting narrative. 
He might have spoken more strongly perhaps on the subject of 
the destruction of St. Stephen's Chapel An unsuccessful effort 
to preserve this beautiful ruin was, we believe, the occasion of the 
first communication between Mr. Gilbert Scott aud the Cambridge 
Camden Society in its very earliest days. It may be reasonably 
doubted whether even the adoption of a variety of the national 
Gothic style for the Palace of Westminster would have turned the 
scale in the most critical moment of the Revival, had not a new 
and much more powerful influeuce manifested itself at this very 
time. This was the great religious movement of this century in 
the bosom of the Church of England. The apathy and neglect of 
two centuries had suffered the old parochial churches to fall into a 
state of decay and squalor which the present generation would 
not believe to have been possible save for the evidence of the 
pictures in Pugin’s Contrasts, already referred to. Comparatively 
few new churches had been built. And no wonder, so long as 
monstrosities like New St. Pancras, costing tens of thousands 
of pounds, were all that the modern school of architects could 

roduce. But now church expansion and church restoration 
Ge crying wants of the day. The “restoration” of 
churches has indeed been carried since those days to such a 
lamentable excess that many persons are inclined to wish it 
had never been thought of. But those who can remember how 
absolutely necessary it was, even for the common decency of 
divine worship, thirty years ago, will regret, not the fact, but the 


* A History of the Gothic Revival: an Attempt to Show how the Taste 
for Mediavul Architecture which lingered in England during the Two Last 
Centuries has since been Encouraged and Developed. By Charles L. 
Eastlake, F.R.1.L.A., Architect. London: Longmans & Co. © 1872. 


too sweeping mode in which church restoration was at first con. 
ducted. Societies for the study of Gothic architecture were 
founded, almost simultaneously, in the two ancient Universities 
about the year 1839. Of these the Oxford Architectural So¢j 
took the safer line of archeological investigation into the 
The Cambridge Camden Society, on the other hand, threw itself 
with remarkable energy into the ee task of showing how 
old churches were to be repaired and new ones built. “From 
that date, for the next quarter of a century, the history of 
the Gothic revival, notably in its ecclesiastical aspect, but 
indirectly also in its secular side, is to be read in the Eeele. 
siologist, the periodical organ of the Cambridge Society. Mp 
Eastlake seems to us tu have written the history of this academica} 
movement with commendable fairness and accuracy. He 
skilfully discerned the special peculiarity of the relation between 
the Ecclesiological Society (as it was called after its removal to 
London) and the leading Gothic architects of the day, which 
enabled the Committee to obtain the aid of all the more eminent 
members of the profession, while its own criticisms, being unpro- 
fessional, were listened to without jealousy by all alike:— 

It is to be noted [he says] that although the Cambridge Camden Society 
reckoned among its members many architects of high repute, whose advice 
and assistance were always available, and fully rendered, it selected its 
working committee entirely from amateurs. By this rule, which from: first 
to last was strictly maintained, the infringement of professional etiquette 
was avoided. 

It is not a little remarkable that. Mr. Eastlake, who has evident} 
gone to the best sources of information for the compilation of this 
part of his history, has made no mention of the first non-lite 
work of the Cambridge Camden Society, the famous restoration 
of the Round Church of St. Sepulchre. Had he known Cam- 
bridge personally, this omission would have been impossible, 
We cannot help noticing also that, in the enumeration of the 
names of those who, though not Cambridge men by educati 
joined the Committee when the Society had moved to Londo 
there is a most unfortunate omission. The late William Scott, 
a man not less gifted in this than in almost every other branch 
of mental culture—gquis desiderio sit pudor aut modus tam cart 
capitis ?—was for many years one of the most active members of 
the governing body, and a constant contributor to the pages of 
the L£cclesiologist. One subject was more particularly his own, 
Mr. Scott, after a visit to Madeira for his health, devoted much 
thought to the conditions of the Gothic style as modified by 
tropical, or semi-tropical, climate. 

Proceeding in his history of the chief architects of the Gothic 
revival and their works, Mr. Eastlake does adequate justice to the 
great merits of Carpenter, in whose early death the movement lost 
one of its most promising artists. Mr. Gilbert Scott, Mr. Ferrey, 
and Mr. Buttertield come next into prominence. It is quite true, 
as our historian says, that the countless works of the first of 
these would require a whole volume for their description, But 
that is no reason why this very distinguished artist should oecupy 
less space in the present volume than many less eminent 
men. It is remarkable how many of our leading architects have 
achieved literary as well as artistic success, Mr. Gilbert Scott, Mr. 
E. Sharp, and Mr. Street are alike examples of this, and Mr. East- 
lake himself may be added to the number. It would have beena 
better plan, perhaps, if Mr. Eastlake had chronicled in successive 
chapters the contemporaneous stages of the Gothic revival in its 
two great aspects—the literary and the material. As it is, the 
writers and the builders are too often mixed up together. Mx 
Petit, Mr. Edward Freeman, Mr. F. A. Paley, and Mr. J. 
Parker come in for adequate notice; and the great value of the 
Builder—which has done tor the secular side of the revival what 
the Lcclesiologist did for the ecclesiastical—is not overlooked in its 
proper place. On the other hand, Professor Willis might fairly 
complain of being undervalued, nor has Mr. Gambier Parry re- 
ceived suflicient acknowledgment. The translation of Durandus 
on Symbolism by Mr. Neale and Mr. Webb, in 1843, is credited 
with great influence on the progress of the revival, not withouta 
kindly smile at the extravagance of the medieval symbolist. But 
the etfeet which that publication produced was due not so much to 
the quaint fancies of Durandus as to the introductory essay on what 
the joint authors called “sacramentality,” but which was, in fact, on 
truthfulness, reality, and significance in design. It was on accountof 
the novelty of this argument (which preceded Mr. Ruskin’s architee- 
tural writings) that this essay received the honour of translation into 
French. We may observe here, in passing, that Mr. Eastlake has 
missed the opportunity of comparing the English revival of Gothic 
with the contemporaneous movements in the like direction in 
France and Germany. M. Viollet le Duc is, we believe, the only 
foreign writer or artist that is mentioned. Lassus and Didron, 
in France ; Reichensperger, Schmidt, and Statz, in Germany ; and 
Cuypers, in Holland, might have received a passing notice. Their 
influeuce may not have been very direct, but the subject is one 
which should not be treated in a merely insular aspect. At least 
the great triumph of Messrs. Clutton and Burges, and Mr. Street, m 
the international competition for Lille Cathedral in 1857, woul 
havelegitimately found a place in Mr. Eastlake’s pages. Mr. Rus! 
and Mr. Beresford Hope, as important contributors to the lite 
rary side of the revival among ourselves, are prominently noticed. 
The iatter of these is no mere theorist. He has had no small share 
in the practical development of the revival. Kilndown Church, in 
Kent, St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and All Saints’ Church, 
Margaret Street, are inseparably connected with his name, All 
Saints’ indeed is, in a great measure, the structural monument of 
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the Ecclesiological school in the movement. It exhibited the 
attempt at original development of the Gothic style from 
the copyism which had hitherto prevailed, Mr. Buttertield has 
vigorously carried out this type in other noble works, such as 
Baliol College a and St. Alban’s Church, in Holborn. 
His latest work, eble College, Oxford, seems to us, we 
it does to Mr. tlake—a specimen of the 
neration of the style. Other architects, following especially 
Mr. Ruskin’s lead, advanced in another direction—that of foreign, 
and especially Italian, Gothic. Among these is the most eminent 
of the younger school, Mr. Street, whose Law Courts when they 
gre finished will, we believe, convince even obstinate gainsayers of 
the fitness of English Gothic for secular purposes. For the Battle 
of the Styles, as it is called, is not yet fought out, nor yet the 
subsidiary battle of the phases of Gothic itself, on which Mr. 
Eastlake is amusingly precise in chronicling the variations % style 
among the Gothic leaders, in which, however, he might have 
included some notice of the progressive growth of Mr. Scott's 
manner under the successive influences of German and Italian 
Gothic. Other names, such as Mr. J. L. Pearson, Mr. W. 
White, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Burges, Mr. Slater, Mr. Bodley, 
Mr. Seddon, Mr. St. Aubyn, and Mr. Brooks, find their proper 
in Mr. Eastlake’s review; and there are many more, of 
course, who either are mentioned or might have been men- 
tioned in this history. But the line must be drawn some- 
where. It must have been a difficult task to avoid hurting many 
susceptibilities in the compilation of the later chapters of this his- 
tory; and we may fairly congratulate Mr. Eastlake, on the whole, 
on his general impartiality and tact. The revival of Ecclesiastical 
Gothic in England has been mainly,the work of the Church of 
England. The Roman Catholic body has never given its full adhe- 
sion to the movement. Cardinal Wiseman, indeed, is understood 
to have warmly preferred the Italian style to the last. Neverthe- 
less, there have been, besides Pugin, several very able designers 
belonging to that communion, such as Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Nicholl, 
and Mr. Goldie. Mr. Eastlake has nothing to say, we believe, on 
the attempts to revive Gothic among the Nonconformists, and 
he has wholly forgotten the competition for the Law Courts. 
On the other hand, the notices of the most conspicuous new 
Gothic churches in London are very fairly complete. But the 
subject on which Mr, Eastlake most warmly expatiates is that 
development of freely handled Gothic in private residences in 
which Mr. Nesfield and Mr. Norman Shaw have made themselves 
conspicuous. Mr. Norman Shaw's peculiar facility in accommo- 
dating the principles of our,indigenous Tudor to the wants of the 
ign of Victoria is shown in more than one illustration. It is 
curious that the one specimen of Mr. Burges which is chosen for 
illustration should be a country house. Perhaps his magnum opus, 
Cork Cathedral, is excluded for geographical reasons ; but we can- 
notaccept the selected mansion as an adequate presentment of his 
powers. A fragment of his tendered design for the Law Courts 
would have been more to the purpose. It is to be hoped that any 
new edition of this book that may be called for will be ‘“ posted 
up” to meet the further growth of the Gothic revival. We have 
little doubt, for our own part, that many additional chapters will 
uire to be written ra en the neo-Gothic shall cease to bea 
living style. 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS.* 


TeERE is no saying what people may or may not do when in 
a state of chronic idiocy or intermittent madness. The 
anew of human action are great, and no man has yet ex- 
usted them; but we do not often come across such extraordinary 
methods of procedure as those common among the actors in A 
Bridge of Glass. In the everyday world, lawyers when one’s 
affairs go cross, doctors when one is ill, and even the police when 
one’s neighbours annoy one, play not unimportant parts; and 
iness is business, and is conducted more or less according to rules 
and prescriptions. But A Bridge of Glass deals with a world where 
habits are apparently unknown; where everybody 
manages his own little afiairs with an originality and independ- 
ence which would be profoundly embarrassing to the ordinary 
citizen; and where events go in a series of surprises, sudden, 
ing, unexpected, and unprepared for, and as little according 
to the gradual growth, the bit by bit evolution of action as we 
find it in real life, as a kangaroo’s leaps are like a man’s walk. 
One of the peculiarities of the people of this book is that they 
are mainly nocturnal animals, ped roam about at night as if they 
were beasts of prey. At the least excitement they are delivered 
from the vulgar need of sleep, and set themselves to scour the 
Country, wet or fair; turning up in all manner of unexpected places 
at any time between midnight and morning. And as almost all 
the dramatis persone have this propensity, it can easily be imagined 
t marvellous things they see and hear, and how every one is 
playing at hide and seek with everybody else, with the dead certaint 
ot being found out surreptitiously. Another odd feature in this 
8 the confusion of classes, and the more than republican equality of 
intercourse that pervades it. Countesses and farmers ; viscounts 
and farmers’ daughters; clerks at shaky offices on eighty pounds a 
year, and well-to-do Q.C.’s living in grand West-End squares; 
fal Engines sleeping by the roadside, and speaking doubt- 
when they wake, and peeresses of the realm; a high- 


* A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. Robinson, Author of “Grandmother's 
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shouldered, poet, not above blacking his own boots, with live 
lords and ladies under his thumb—here they all are, mixed up 
together in a kind of social olla podrida, like to nothing on this 
side the globe, and, we should say, like to nothing on the other. 
Plots and counterplots exercise the ingenuity of the author and 
the intellectual perspicacity of the reader; spies who are in the 
pay of the one side and the service of the other, and who appa- 
rently are of no use to either, give occasion for a mild amount of 
curiosity as to what they really are, and to which party they are 
de facto loyal; secrets kept, now from the reader and now from 
certain of the actors, set a flood of guesses loose around the 
questions—who was the murderer? what was the mystery of 
widow Bennett's communications ? when will Clem be told the 
truth ? will Matthew triumph in the end, or that diabolical 
old Countess with her white face and her limp? will her 
habit of nocturnal prowling give her the last advantage, or 
will Matthew, with his variation of occasional sleep-walking, 
checkmate her abominable plots? will the good-for-nothing 
Viscount be kind enough to die and relieve poor Hesbie from 
her thraldom, or will fate and Nemesis prove too strong for her, 
and will she have to “dree her weird” to the bitter end? Guesses 
of this kind beguile the pages of the Bridge of Glass, as betting on 
the white horse used to beguile the coach-top journey; but the 
writer is merciful, and one sees every now and then a glimpse of 
the various solutions sought for, as we used to see the whisk of a 
white tail behind the distant hedge before the stage was done. 

The motto of this book sufficiently indicates its intention :— 

What a bridge 
Of glass I walk upon, over a river © 
Of certain ruin, 

Which is true enough for most of us; few of the sons of Adam or 
the daughters of Eve being fortunate enough to escape any such 
perilous roadway during their lives. But it is rare to find in one 
small village such a collection of glass bridges spanning such 
terrible rivers of ruin as Mr. Robinson has built up for us. For not 
only does the wicked old Countess limp over her glass bridge with 
no chance of getting on solid ground until she steps into the 
dark security of the grave, but every one else has his or her glass 
bridge also, where one unlucky fracture would tumble the 
miserable pedestrian headlong into destruction. Even Matthew 
the poet, a man blameless in his own life, and doing as he thinks 
best for the one dearest to him, deals with deception and suppres- 
sion of the truth, unjust preference, and the unpardonable offence 
of acting for the brother without that brother's concurrence. He 
manipulates Clement's circumstances and irrevocably fixes them 
for life, keeping him ignorant of all that he ought to know, because 
he wishes to spare him the pain of a difficult decision for the first 
part—though Ulem is no fool, and is well able to decide—and be- 
cause he is in love with cousin Hesbie, and therefore desires to serve 
her for the second; hence he is always in terror lest Clem should 
come to a knowledge of the truth, and nullify the contract he has 
made with the usurper. Hesbie naturally has her bridge too, and 
that not a very safe one, when she consents to run away with 
Viscount Pounie, to whose mother she has been a kind of com- 
panion; and Viscount Pounie, who shares with the Earl his father 
and the Countess his mother the secret of their illegal possession 
and the fact that they are not the Earl and Countess Goldstown 
at all, nor is he Viscount Pounie, has his full share of slippery 
steps on an uncertain road. In fact, the only person among them 
all who walks as an honest man should, and who has no river of 
ruin running beneath his feet from which he is separated only by 
a frail partition, is Clement Quail, the poet’s brother, who seems 
to us to be the shuttlecock and victim of everybody. 

First, he is in love with Hesbie, and is allowed to be engaged to 
her after the proper amount of opposition from her father. He 
comes home, after an absence of tour years in China, full of ho) 
and happiness and energy, and with a beautiful brown tan on his 
face. But Hesbie has by this time fallen in love with Viscount 
Pounie; and instead of reciprocating her lover’s raptures at their 
reunion, meets him with more than maidenly reserve, and some- 
thing less than cousinly kindness; and in the second interview 
“ declares off,” and breaks the engagement. This is poor Clem’s 
first ugly fall; and his sorrows are not assuaged when, on the 
night following this rude and sudden contact with earth after his 
lover-like flight to heaven, as he and his brother are shaking hands 
over his trouble—and Matthew's secret—Lady Coldstown comes 
knocking at the farmhouse door, bringing, as she says, “bad 
news ”; to wit, that her companion, Hesbie Grace, Farmer Grace’s 
daughter and cousin of the two Quails, has eloped with her son 
Viscount Pounie. The scene between this eccentric lady and 
what Mr. Robinson calls the “grim triumvirate” is immensely 
funny as a serious relation of possibilities; as a melodrama, 
scornful of all commonsense rules, it may perhaps pass. But after 
Farmer Grace has quietly asserted that he will kill Viscount Pounie 
“like a rabbit,” and Clem has put.in a generous word for the girl, 
and Matthew hasinsinuated something to the Countess which only 
he and she understand, and they have all been spasmodic and stagy, 
he, Matthew, insists on accompanying her home ; and then 
secret partially uncloses. Matthew is Earl of Coldstown, and 
somebody has murdered the beggar _. Of course, if Matthew 
pressed his claims, it would be all the better for Clem; but the 
rights of this honest-hearted, brown-faced young man, do not 
seem to trouble his ne brother ; and ogni: enters into an 
agreement to waive his own, consequently his brother’s, claim, 
on consideration that the Viscount shall marry Hesbie, and 80 
make an honest woman of her in the eyes of the world, though 
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she is still one in fact. Thus poor Clem loses both hiswife and 
his prospective title at one blow, and soon after he loses his situa- 
tion, and is glad to keep himself from starving on eighty pounds 
ayear. Fortune, represented by Mr. Robinson, certainly makes 
no favourite of this young man. He gets into an electioneering 
row, and is dragged out of it more dead than alive, with a broken 
arm and a head considerably the worse from untimely contact 
with a horse’s hoofs; but as the Q. C.’s niece, Fanny Redbridge, 
a young maiden of about twenty or so, nurses him assiduously, 
and as he falls in love with her in consequence, perhaps his disaster 
this time may be taken to mean a mercy in disguise. Still it is 
not all plain sailing even now, and there are perplexing complica- 
tions with Hesbie and Fanny, and claims on the one side, and re- 
nunciations on the other, which keep up the shuttlecock character 
for some time yet. For, by reason of the Viscount having broken 
his neck through tumbling into, or rather down, the trap which 
the limping old Countess has set open at night for the som- 
nambulant Matthew, Hesbie is free to fall in love over again 
with Clem; which she does by no means uncertainly or with 
undue reticence. And as Fanny is generous and fond of Lady 
Pounie, besides having the loving woman’s modest idea that she 
is not worthy of her hero, she bravely suppresses herself and tells 
stories; and Clem is led the traditionary dance between the one 
who will when he will not, and the other who will not when 
he would. 

There is a creditable attempt at character in this queer book, 
but character for the most part of a distorted and exaggerated 
kind. The dreamy, high-shouldered poet, who lives alone in his 
small cottage, and transacts his business by methods unknown to 
ordinary men; his active, brisk, and hopeful brother, strong, brave, 
and also doing what he has to do by unlikely means; the Earl, 
a sketchy old dotard, whom a schoolboy would have termed a 
“ duffer” ; Farmer Grace, coarse but honest, and his wife peevish 
but a slave; Hesbie, with her vacillation of feeling, her vanity, 
and her truth—these are creatures something like the flesh-and- 
blood brothers and sisters with whom we sit down to dinner and 
share our hymn-books at church. Fanny Redbridge also is a nice 
little colourless maiden of everyday life, dressed in good taste, and 
not likely to strike out an independent path anyhow. Lut the 
wicked old Countess, with her limp and her midnight prowlings, 
her murderous fingers and her burglarious capacities; the Vis- 
count her son, who has wooed for passion and is married by force, 
and who openly tells his wife that he has flung her into the way 
of her cousin, the eighty pounds a year clerk, in the hope of 
occasion for a divorce; and Hannah Bennett, who reads like a 
fragment of Mr. Henry Kingsley, are all melodramatic and un- 
likely, and the book would have been much improved by their 
removal. This combination of realism and melodrama rarely 
answers; the one makes the other tame on this side, monstrous 
on the other. It is a jangle of discords, where the only fault 
lies in an inharmonious combination, not in the notes themselves. 
Melodrama is at all times a doubtful kind of thing to deal with, 
and realism, tenderly, truthfully, and delicately rendered, is a far 
wholesomer intellectual diet. 4A Bridge of Glass may amuse 
some of its readers, but they will not be of the more critical 
re or those who have cultivated a keen sense of the fitness of 
things. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A. MEMOIR of President Tyler * by a leading Virginian states- 

man cannot be devoid of personal and historical interest, 
however useless it may seem to revive in such a work the memory 
of political controversies belonging to a bygone state of things, 
and to renew on paper the discussion of issues long since decided 
by the sword. Mr. Wise, however, has views of his own upon 
the questions in which he bore an active part, and upon the various 
points of that great sectional dispute which was finally settled 
against his countrymen on the gth of April, 1865; and he takes 
this opportunity of discussing the exact nature of the Constitution, 
and the precise duties and functions of States and citizens under 
the Union as it stood in 1860. We should have thought it safer 
to rest the case of the South on two unquestionable facts; first, 
that several of the States in accepting the Union expressly reserved 
the right of secession; secondly, that the Convention of 1787, 
after full discussion, distinctly refused to the Federal Government 
the right of coercing a State by force of arms. But Mr. Wise 
prefers a point of view from which he thinks it possible to establish 
the illegality of all that Congress has done since the close of the 
war to extinguish the independent powers of the States and the 
liberties of the South. A very considerable part of his volume is 
devoted to these discussions. Its historical passages are chiefly 
remarkable for the light they throw on certain critical periods 
of American history, and particularly on the Presidency of 
General Jackson, from which dates the modern demoralization 
of American statesmen and American politics. The elevation 
of a man honest in his way, but ignorant, violent, and reck- 
less in an extraordinary degree, to a position of enormous and 
practically irresponsible power, led to the overthrow of all the 
moral restraints recognized by the cultivated and well-trained 
statesmen who had preceded him—restraints without which no 


* Seven Decades of the Union, the Humanities, and Materialism ; illus- 
trated by a Life j hog a Tyler; with Reminiscences of some of his great 
Contemporaries. e Transition State of this Natio~,its Dangers, and their 
Remedy. By H. A. Wise. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 


mere legal checks can render a free Constitution workable—ena 
opened the way for a flood of political corruption which , 
that time has never subsided. The recklessness of law, of ty 
and of all conventional rules of equity and honour which uth, 
terized the conduct of General Jackson; his determination 4, 
sweep away all opposition, internal or external, to his own 
the violence of his action, and the unscrupulousness of his intrigy 4 
are here exposed by one who was behind the scenes at the tim 
and has since had access to the public and private documents 
bearing upon the events of that day. Of the subsequent 
struggles in which he acted with Mr. Tyler, down to the 
of the latter in 1862, while Southern hopes were still high, Mp 
Wise gives a clear, though often a very brief account; and on the 
whole his book has this advantage over most American biogra 
phies, that the narrative is short, and, but for the inte 
supa - disquisitions, close and consecutive, and not overloaded 
y needless masses of uninteresting letters and unnecessary docy. 
ments, 

We have recently had occasion (Saturday Review, Febr lo 
1872) to speak in some detail of the career of Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford. Very few lives afford more curious and inte. 
esting material to the biographer, or demand from him a dee 
insight into the eccentricities of exceptional natures, and a more 
painstaking search for the motives and circumstances that 
governed a career altogether outside the average experience even 
of men of genius.* Endowments so various and so remark. 
able, fortunes so diversified, a life spent in great employments, and 
yet appearing altogether to have missed its fitting goal, marked 
by many great successes in utterly different fields of enterprise 
yet on the whole scarcely to be regarded as other than a failure, 
require a very unusual discernment of character if the biography 
is not to be as fragmentary and incoherent as the life itself appears 
A yeoman’s son in Massachusetts; an apprentice; a student of 
science, with scarcely any means of regular study ; an officer in 
the Colonial Militia; a suspected Itoyalist; a proscribed and 
banished Tory; an exile promoted to high office in England; a 
Royalist soldier in America; a wanderer once more out of em- 
ployment, and finding favour in foreign Courts; a Minister in 
Bavaria, again advanced to high military promotion, and provi 
himself one of the ablest commissaries of his day; a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire ; an Ambassador to the Court of his native 
Sovereign, though not received as such; in his later life, again a 
devotee of science and philanthropy; the founder of the Ro 
Institution, the reformer of the German poor-law system, the 
inventor of stoves and kitchen-ranges, the deviser of the 
“English Garden” in Munich—Count Rumford displayed in 
every one of his various pursuits talents and resources which 
might have raised him to lasting fame, and yet he left behind him 
the reputation of eccentricity rather than of genius, of an adventurer 
rather than a statesman, a speculator rather than a discoverer, 
The peculiarities of character and fortune which brought about 
this result, which made the Count so successful in individual 
undertakings, yet so little successful upon the whole, which made 
him so popular in society, yet so unhappy in his domestic rela- 
tions, Mr. Ellis has not succeeded in tracing, nay, hardly attempts 
to trace. As an American, he occupies more space than the true 
proportions of the subject demand with the discussion of his hero’s 
relations with his native country; but even here, though in pos- 
session of special information, he fails distinctly to explain the real 
position of Mr. Thompson at the outbreak of the Colonial war, 
and, in trying to avoid imputations on either side, he leaves on 
the reader’s mind a certain suspicion, which arises more than 
once in the course of the narrative, of the good faith and trust- 
worthiness of the brilliant subject of the memoir. The story of 
such a career cannot be otherwise than interesting; but we 
hardly think that Mr. Ellis has done full justice to materials 
which should have made his volume one of the most popular and 
attractive of the season, 

A really good life of the great Confederate General, as well 
as a Confederate history of the war, worthy of the name, is 
still a desideratum, One very creditable, though imperfect, account 
of General Lee’s campaigns we have already noticed ; another 
is now before us, somewhat less agreeable and genial in tone, 
but still painstaking and candid.t It is obvious that, unless the 
General himself should have left behind him materials for a history 
of the Virginian struggle—a task which he attempted, but m 
which he was greatly hindered by the destruction of his papers 
whom ?)—any satisfactory narrative must be looked for from the 
few survivors of those who served with him in high positions. No 
one else can possess that intimate knowledge of facts which 8 
necessary to an intelligible account of military uperations ; still les 
can any stranger to the head-quarters staff be expected to posses 
that personal acquaintance with the views and conduct of its chief 
which would be naturally desired in a biographer. With the 
domestic life of the General the present writer does not pretend ® 
any acquaintance ; in fact, he obviously knows nothing more 
General Lee than might be known by any Virginian gentlema 

* Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, with Votices of 
his Daughter. By George E. Ellis. Published in connexion with an edition 
of Rumtord’s complete works, by the American Academy of Arts 
Sciences, Boston. Philadelphia: Published for the Academy by Claxtot, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger. London: Triibner & Co. 

+ Life and Campaigns of General Robert E. Lee. By James D. McCale, 
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ess to the ordinary sources of information respect- 

eho bad previous records of the United States army, and who 
mg, been in communication with the Confederate leaders, civil 
and military, during and since the Civil War. His book, there- 
can do little more than recall what was known already. Con- 
cermiDg the youth and manhood of his hero Mr. McCabe can tell 
gs nothing Lapendl his pedigree and the public mention of his 
ices in the Mexican war; concerning his last years, all he 
as to say is summed up in a few per and his history of 
the Virginian campaigns is neither valuable for new information 
nor ticularly remarkable for clearness and vigour of style. 
It can at most only remind us how admirably General Lee con- 
aucted the struggle against tremendous odds and under terrible 
ssadvantages; how his wise forbearance and Christian chivalry 
contrasted with the braggart arrogance and wanton violence of 
guch antagonists as Hooker and Pope. In one respect, however, 
Mr. McCabe’s narrative is original; but unhappily on that 
point jt exhibits so marked a bias that we are inclined to dis- 
it. According to him, much of the difficulty and failure 
qhich attended the efforts of General Lee was caused by the 
mismanagement of the Government, and especially by the incom- 
ce of the Commissary-General, and the obstinacy of Presi- 

t Davis. It is only fair to say that we have heard from other, 
and perhaps more impartial, sources a somewhat similar statement ; 
that men who have no grudge against Mr. Davis insist that he 
was too confident in his own private knowledge and estimate of 
the men he chose to employ, some of whom he had known but 
imperfectly and very long before; and that when he had once 
appointed a man, he stood by him in spite of all representations, 
against the most violent storms of public displeasure. But it is 
also just to say that we believe—and the biographer substantially 
admits—that General Lee, who must have been the chief and 
most conscious sufferer by such faults, never was said to have given 
any countenance to the charges against Mr. Davis, but, on the 
contrary, seems to have trusted him entirely, and to have been 
entirely trusted by him. Another of Mr. McCabe’s criticisms is 
more novel, and perhaps more worthy of confidence, inasmuch 
as American writers are not, like Englishmen, prone to bestow 
lavish censure on the general body of their countrymen. The 
author points out that the Southern people were very long in 
learning the real character of the struggle on which they had 
entered, or appreciating the resolution and the power of their 
enemy; that after Manassas they believed the war to be at an 
and that the army nearly dissolved itself in consequence ; 
that many of the disasters in the’ West were in great measure 
owing to this folly ; and that at the commencement of the Virginian 
campaign of 1862, and on other critical occasions, the rolls of the 
Virginian army contained thousands of names whose bearers were 
not present with the colours. On the whole, perhaps the most 
original, and therefore the most interesting, part of this volume 
relates to the military policy of the Confederacy, the practical 
difficulties found in working a Federal Constitution in time of war, 
and the military shortcomings of the Southern people. Its worst 


defect is perhaps the absence of any detailed account of the career ' 


of General Lee from his surrender to his: death—a period passed in 
formal silence and retirement, but during which his influence on 
the temper and conduct of the South was incalculable, and was 
exercised with a wisdom, a self-denial, an abnegation of per- 
sonal pride and passion, and a pure devotion to the apparent in- 
terests of his unhappy country, which displayed a truer greatness, 
and perhaps did more to endear him to the Southern people, than 
even his splendid and spotless career during the four years of the 
war. Never, perhaps, was a great man more severely and search- 
ingly tried ; never was a man found more thoroughly equal to the 
. The one fact that the Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
federate armies, who had always maintained that his allegiance 
was due to Virginia, and who had taken up arms simply in her 
defence, should have set his comrades the example of applying for 
that pardon which the legislation of the conquerors rendered 
necessary to their private peace and public usefulness, though it 
could be of no avail to him, affords a signal and sufficient proof of 
superiority to some of the dee and most excusable of human 
Weaknesses, A biography of General Lee which practically ends 
in 1865 is but a fragmentary and mutilated representation of a 
noble life—a story from which the finest and most striking chapter 
is omitted. 
Mz. W. D. Kelley is not a man of great note, and most of 
speeches * may be passed over without other loss than the 
reader sustains in missing the lesson how ingeniously even so 
absurd a thing as American Protection may be defended by = 
arguments drawn from an exceptional state of things. The theory 
that Free-trade exhausts soils and ag CH farmers may seem 
very absurd to English economists, but it sounds like practical 
common sense to a politician little acquainted with general 
Principles, who has derived his concrete ideas of policy from 
y American examples, and looks to the Cotton States as 
the current instance of Free-trade influences. But the speeches 
that are really interesting are those delivered by Mr. Kelley to 
Southern audiences. Taking for granted that the South was wrong 
from first. to last—wrong in demanding equal rights within the 
nion, as well as in seceding when they were refused—Mr. Kelley 
nevertheless addresses his unfortunate fellow-countrymen in a tone 
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of sympathy, courtesy, and earnest desire to help them out of 
their calamities, which, in spite of the offensive assumption of 
superiority often implied, presents an honourable and pleasing 
contrast to the general tone of Republican feeling, and to that 
impolitic spirit of proscription which, eyer sinee the war, has 

verned the conduct of Mr. Sumner and the section of which he 
is the leader. And the reception given to these speeches by 
Southern audiences in the very centres of strong Southern opinion 
is in itself a sufficient proof that Mr. Kelley is as wise as he is 

merous, and Mr. Sumner as foolish as he is spiteful. When we 
find that a reform of the Civil Service is gravely objected to on 
the ground that it would admit ex-rebels, or the sons of such, or 
suspected sympathizers with rebellion—that is, that Southerners 
and Peace Democrats might, after seven years of peace, be gradually 
admitted to civil office—we may well welcome such evidences of 
charity and good sense as Mr. Kelley’s speeches afford. 

One of the bitterest controversies of the war will be revived for 
a time by the publication of a Memoir of Colonel Ulric Dahlgren *, 
written by his father, Admiral Dahlgren, and published after his 
death by the widowed mother. Colonel Dahlgren, a promising 
young cavalry officer, was in March 1864 placed at the head of 
a chosen body of men, with orders to penetrate into Richmond, 
and to release the Union prisoners there. What further orders 
were given, what further purpose was in view, we do not venture 
to say. The Confederate Government believed that it was in- 
tended to attack and murder Mr. Davis and his Ministers; the 
Federal authorities denied the charge, as Admiral Dahlgren does, in 
a manner which suggested suspicions that there was somethi 
at least which would not bear avowal. The attempt failed; an 
in attempting to escape Dahlgren was killed and most of his 
cut off. The Memoir is written in a style such as might have 
been permitted or forgiven at the moment to a woman maddened 
by grief, and knowing nothing of the laws of war, but which is 
highly discreditable if we are really to suppose the language to be 
that of an experienced officer writing years after the event. Not 
only are all the charges of maltreatment of Unionist prisoners 
revived, in the teeth of the fact that the mortality was greater in 
the Federal prisons, where neglect or want must have been totally 
without excuse, than in those of the South, under pressure at 
once of invasion and famine; not only are the Confederate leaders 
reviled as men who had no cause of war, as mere pirates and 
murderers; but the fact, or allegation, that an ambush was 
laid, into which Dahlgren and his party fell, is made an excuse for 
calling the Confederate guerrillas “felons,” and talking about “ the 
assassin’s bullet.” That men have no right to resist invasion, and 
that it is murder to surprise a party of the enemy who have just 
failed in a surprise of their own, are doctrines which we should 
hardly have expected from a man of Admiral Dahlgren’s rank and 
profession; and we venture to hope that these and other extrava- 
gances which are scattered through the volume may be due to 
another and a less responsible hand. 

Mr. Talmage’s Abominations of Modern Society t is a vehement 
invective against what he considers the worst and most prevalent 
vices of American ~~ life; grinding —— of needlewomen 
by hard masters, gambling, drinking, and so forth. Much of the 
declamation is really vigorous and effective, and some of the descrip- 
tive passages are graphic and terribly truthful. The impression left 
by the denunciation of drunkenness—that alcoholic indulgence is 
fearfully prevalent and fearfully destructive in the better classes of 
American society, and all the more so because wine and beer are 
banished from respectable tables, and men drink not at dinner and 
in be but privately and all day long—corresponds but too 
well with what we gather from other sources, But the wild ex- 
pe som pe of other passages, the denunciation of clubs as an un- 
mixed nuisance, the attempt to suppress the use of alcohol in all 
forms and in any quantities, the general disre, of proportion 
and moderation, can only tend to disgust and alienate sensible 


ers. 

The idea of giving life and interest to a series of travel- 
sketches {, otherwise too familiar, by throwing them into the 
form of fiction and shaping them into the story of a 
wedding-tour, is not altogether novel. But it is a plan 
which admits of various adaptations, and is plastic enough to 
furnish more than one writer with a model to his mind; and Mr. 
Howells has contrived to work the notion into a tolerably readable 
letterpress, illustrated after a serio-comic fashion by Mr. Augustus 
Hoppin. Their Wedding Journey, from Boston to Quebec, is not 
= striking, but it is lively, pleasant, and sensible, and may 
well furnish entertainment for an idle hour. 

Day’s Logical Praxis § is a brief manual of logic, with somewhat 
less regard for the established formularies and technical terms 
of the science than might be convenient to students likely to re- 
quire a treatise so elementary. 


* Memoir of Uiric Dahlgren. By his Father, Rear-Admiral 
as Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co,; Tri 
1872. 


+ The Abominations of Modern Society. By-Rev.J.De Witt Talmage, 
Brooklyn, New York. New York: R. D. Dickinson. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1872. 
 &5-« Wedding Journey. W._D. Howells, Author of “ Venetian 


”’ “Italian Journeys,” &c. With illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. 
: Oagood & Co. & Co. ; Low 
1872. 

ical Praxis; comprising a Summary of the Princi; of Logical 
Day, Author of * Elements of Logic, Rhetoric, Rhetorical P 'Rsthetics,” 
&c. New Haven, Conn.: Chattield & Co, London: Tribner & Co. 
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A New View of Hell* is a ctear and intelligible summary of 
& portion of the teaching of Swedenborg. It may be interesting 
to many who wish to know what the Swedish mystic actually 
taught, but who have been repelled from his own writings by 
their intolerable lengthiness, their peculiar mannerisms, and a 
style about as unreadable as that of any teacher who ever won the 
enthusiastic reverence of a body of disciples, and the mixed con- 
tempt and wonder of an incredulous world. 

ere are two or three novels on our list. We may mention 
Wearithorne +, whose title, like that of the author’s previous work, 
suggests expectations of a painful tale of error and sorrow which will 
not be disappointed ; Myself t, a romance, with political, moral, and | 
theological digressions ; and How Will it End? § a tale apparently | 
of the war, in which the names of Federal and Confederate, | 
North and South, are studiously avoided, as indeed are all histo- 
rical and geographical particulars. 

Of poetry we have several volumes. It is indeed a noteworthy 
fact that while in most other branches of literature the United 
States can boast of comparatively few writers either of the first 
or second rank, and are mainly dependent on England for all 
but the lower and more ephemeral class of books, in poetry, 
serious or humorous, they are hardly less fertile, either in quality 
or quantity, than the mother-country. England has scarcely more 
than one or two living poets whom the common consent 
of cultivated men would rank decidedly above Longfellow, 
Bryant, Lowell, and Whittier; no living satirist superior to the 
author of the Biglow Papers; no master of the special humour 
which depends on an adroit use of dialectic peculiarities who can 
pretend to surpass Leland, or Bret Harte, or Hay. Of minor 
poets, who will hardly make their mark in so busy a generation, 
and in a field so crowded, but who nevertheless can write what 
is worth reading, the name is Legion. We have before us 
two volumes of verse by Mr. J. J. Pratt||, much of which 
is really good, and none of which can be called bad; poems 

Mrs. Dorr] and by Mrs. E. M. Bell **, hardly » to the level 

the preceding; anda little volume by Mr. W. Holcombe, 
entitled Southern Voices t+, wanting in force, but earnest and touch- 
ing, and not the less so from the manifest sineerity which 
leads the author so to rejoice over the downfall of slavery 
that he is almost willing to believe that the cause whose 
triumph brought that blessing in its train must have been the 
better cause. Paul Hayne’s Legends and Lyrics {{ are sometimes 
Pretty, but nowise remarkable ; and when the writer departs from 
the defined and well-known metres within which the rules of 
prosody suffice to keep him safe, he paar into unrhythmical 
monstrosities which not even a great theme and a fairly spirited 
treatment can redeem from downright atrocity. 


* The New View of Hell; showing its Nature, Whereabouts, Duration, 
and How to Escapeit. By B. F. Barrett, Author of * Lectures on the New 
Dispensation,” &c. &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: | 
Sampson Low & Co. 

+ Wearithorne; or, in the Light of To-day. By “ Fadette,” Author of | 
and “Randolph Honor.” Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 

mn: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

} Myself. A Romance of New Fagent Life’ Philadelphia; Lippin- 
cott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. ; Sampson Low & Co. 1372. 

§ How Will it End? A Romance. By J. C. Heywood, Author of “ Hero- 
dias,” “Antonius,” &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: | 
Tritbner & Co. 13872. 

|| Western Windows, ond Other Poems. B 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: 


Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 

Landmarks, and Other Poems. By John James Pratt. New York: 
Hurd and Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1872. 

¥ Poems. By Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, Author of “ 

&c. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Trabner & Co. 1872. 

** Poems. By Mrs. Emma M. Bell, A.M. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 

tt Southern Voices. Poems by Wm. H. Holeombe, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co.; Triibner & Co. 1872. 
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Founded by the Hampshire Association for Promoting Female Education, 
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President—The Right Hon. W. COWPER-TEMPLE,M.P. Lady Principal—Miss DANIELS, 
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DATES are for the Indian Engineering College and all other Public Competiti 
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The Rev. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, formerly a Master at Radley 
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tion for INDIAN TELEG 

N R. A. D. CLARKE (B.A. Cambridge) and Mr. A. M. 
LIPSCOMB (B.A. Oxon) receive RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS forthe 
various Competitive Examinations, and for the Universities. Durin, 
Pupils h prey for the following Examinations :—Oxford (Final Schools an 
triculation); Cambridge (B.A. Exam. and Matriculation): Indian Tel § 
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